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Mr. Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine, recalled. 
Cross-examination by Mr. Reppon, continued. 



1004. Last night, if you will remember, Mr. Valentine, 
you promised to give me some further help in regard 
to the estimated yield from raising the 3d. fare to 3Id. 
I think the figures are set out in detail in BTC 510, Appen- 
dices B and C. — Yes ; in BTC 510 you only get the 
figures for receipts or estimated receipts. In BTC 403 
you get the passenger journeys as well. If I remember 
rightly, you started this point last night by calling atten- 
tion to the very large discrepancy between the passenger 
journeys at ordinary fares of 3d. in the “ Y ” year esti- 
mate on Exhibit BTC 503 and the corresponding figure 
for “ Z ” year. 

1005. You want to deal with pasenger journeys first? — 
If that is convenient to you, I think so. 

1006. It is the logical sequence. — I think it would be 
easier to follow and would avoid doing a good deal of 
addition arithmetic if we dealt with in on the Central 
Road Services, which in any case represent a very high 
proportion of the 3d. traffic. So what I would like first 
of all to explain, and I think it will give you all you 
want, is why the figure on Exhibit BTC 503 in the 
lower cage, in column 4, against the 3d. fare, showing 
901 million passenger journeys has fallen on Exhibit BTC 
803 for “Z” year to 759 million passenger journeys. You 
have the figures in front of you? 

1007. (Mr. Rippon ): Yes, I have the figures. — About 
half the difference is explained by the fact that in “Y” 
year the 2-mile early morning traffic paid the same fare 
as the ordinary, 3d. single and 6d. return. Therefore the 
2-mile traffic travelling during the early morning fare 
period, and the backward journeys of all such traffic, 
was treated as ordinary fare traffic. In “ Z ” year, how- 
ever, the early morning fare for 2 miles is less than the 



ordinary fare and is the traffic in the early morning, and 
the corresponding backward journeys for 2 miles in “ Z ” 
year are therefore shown under early morning traffic 
in BTC 805. In order to make the proper comparison, 
therefore, between the “ Z ” year figure and the “ Y ” year 
figure for 2-mile ordinary traffic, it is first necessary to 
adjust the “ Y ” year figure by eliminating the early morn- 
ing element, which reduces the 901 million passenger 
journeys on BTC 503 by 72 million journeys, leaving an 
adjusted total of 829 million. That adjusted figure of 829 
million is properly comparable with the “ Z ” year figure 
of 759 million, and shows a decrease in 2<nile ordinary 
traffic of 70 million passenger journeys or approximately 
8y per cent. 

The 8i per cent, is to be compared with the discount 
allowed for on Exhibit BTC 510, Appendix C, and if you 
have that in front of you you will see that for the 
road services, making our calculations of yield from the 
1953 proposals, we assume a 5 per cent, drop-back of 
pasengers at 3d. in consequence of the increase of that 
fare to 3|d. We assumed they would drop back to the 
2d. fare. If that assumption had been correct, there 
would have been a 5 per cent, loss in “ Z ” year of 3d. 
ordinary fare traffic. In fact, as I have just said, after 
adjusting BTC 503 to make it comparable in respect 
of the early morning fare traffic, the loss was 8-£ per cent. 
Our interpretation of that result naturally has to take into 
account the general decline of traffic that has been going 
on between the “ Y ” year period and the “ Z ” year esti- 
mate. As you know, we have allowed overall (but not 
necessarily related to particular fares or particular fare 
values) for a fall in 1953 compared with “ Y ” year rather 
in excess of 1 per cent. On the precise arithmetic, up 
to 15th August it is T21 per cent., a figure you know from 
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BTC 8. In addition, we have a further decline of 1 per 
cent, in “ Z ” year, so something between a 2 and 2\ per 
cent, decline is to be expected from the general trend of 
traffic apart from the results of the increasing of the fares, 
and probably more than that in relation to short distance 
ordinary fares, because they would tend to suffer more 
heavily in the general decline than certain other categories. 
But even if you only put that element at 2 or 2\ per cent., 
you are left with something like a 6 or 6-j per cent, 
decline, which can only be attributed to the effect of the 
increase of the 3d. fare to 3|d., and is a slightly greater 
decline than we allowed for in the arbitrary figure of 
5 per cent, of passengers assumed to drop back to 2d. 

1008. I am much obliged for that explanation, Mr. 
V-alentine. I think the important part as far as I am 
concerned is in the last two sentences. The rest of it 
I shall have to study at leisure. There has been a rather 
larger decline than expected at that level in passenger 
journeys? — The word “ expected ” is a little hard on me. 
because clearly when you make a 5 per cent, allowance 
in discounting for an increase of a 3d. fare to 3-jd., it is 
hardly a precise expectation. We did not use the word 
“ expected ”, we used the word “ assumed ” in the docu- 
ment. It is clearly a round figure, and nobody would 
have thought it very sensible of us to go into fractions 
like 4|, 5j, 6i ; it would not really make sense, they are 
only round shots at it. In some cases our experience, 
analysed from all the information available to us, is that 
in some cases the figure is too liberal and in other cases 
the reverse. In this particular case, the loss is higher 
than the 5 per cent, assumed. Moreover, from the receipts 
point of view it is a little more disappointing than that. 

1009. May we wait a moment before we go on to 

receipts. When I was putting questions to you last night 
actually on the subject of loss of passenger journeys, I 
was not looking, as far as passenger journeys were con- 
cerned, at BTC 503 and BTC 803 ; I was looking at BTC 
802, Sheet 2, and BTC 502, Sheet 2. I do not think any- 
thing you have said this morning affects the answers you 
gave on that particular point last night. But where we 
did take into account the effect of the transfer of the 
early morning fare to ordinary, which did reduce the 
apparent drop in ordinary and day returns 

1010. ( President ): Before you pass from these two par- 
ticular tables, I just want to understand them. Mr. 
Valentine, looking again at the lower cage of BTC 503, 
the 3d. journeys, Central Road Services are put at 901 
million? — Yes. 

1011. What figure did you say ought to be deducted 
from that as representing journeys which were really early 
morning journeys? — 72 million. 

1012. Bringing it down to 829 million? — Yes, that is 
right. 

1013. Presumably, if you look at the other cage on BTC 
503, the same fare value of 3d., the receipts are, roughly 
speaking, £lllm? — Yes. 

1014. In fact, if you turn to BTC 510, there, dealing 
with that 3d. fare, so far as the receipts are concerned, 
you do there split up your total of £lljm., do you not? 
Strictly speaking, the 3d. ordinary is put at £10, 369, 0007- 
Yes. 

1015. And the early morning allowance, if I may call 
it that, is quantified in money as £903,000? — Yes. 

1016. And the £903,000 receipts for “Y” year are the 
equivalent in money of the 827 million journeys? — I think 
that must be right. 

1017. That must be so, must it not?^I understand that 
is right. 

1018. So in the actual tables for last year, one can get 
the estimate of the necessary allowance for the early 
morning travel which was about to become real early 
morning travel? — Yes. 

1019. That is so, is it not, Mr. Valentine?— That is my 
belief Sir. I will certainly correct that if it is wrong, 
but I think the ratio of the 72 million to the 901 million 
passenger journeys is about the same as £903,000 to 
£10,369,000. 

1020. Yes, if one is comparing receipts, therefore, for 
ordinaries proper, the “ Y ” year receipts are £10,369,000? 
—Yes. 

1021. As compared with the figure in BTC 803, top 
cage, of £11,071,000? — Yes. 



1022. And of course we have been talking throughout 
about Central Road Services only? — Yes. 

1023. But the receipts comparison is between those 
figures? — That is right, Sir, yes. 

(Mr. Rippori): Perhaps I can follow that up and make 
sure I, too, understand it. Let us look at BTC 510 
Appendix B and BTC 510 Appendix C. Those are the 
two tables which indicated the yield. 

1024. ( President ): 510 B shows you expected on 

the Railways ordinary and day returns a discounted yield 
of £168,185 from raising 3d. to 3|d.? — Yes, subject to the 
evidence given that the 1 per cent, loss of passengers 
assumed in calculating the discounted yield was not to 
be interpreted as an assumption that that would be the 
effect at each fare value. I said in evidence last year, 
and I said it again this year, that one would naturally 
expect the losses to be somewhat heavier at the short 
distance fares and less heavy at the longer distance fares ; 
that is, the method of applying an even 1 per cent, loss 
throughout did not represent our considered view of the 
result at a particular fare value. 

1025. (Mr. Rippon) : Very well. I just want to 'get what 
you said in this column showing your discounted yields, 
£168,000 on Appendix B, BTC 510. Then on Appendix 
C. under Central Road Services, you get the two figures 
of £1,469,000 and £127,000?— Yes. 

1026. And a further figure on the Country Buses of 
£130,000 and £12,000?— Yes. 

1027. That makes a total, does it not, of £1,767,000 of 
all the figures except the early .mornings where you 
expected on those tables a yield of something over 
£1,750,000 from raising the 3d. to 3-j-d.? — Yes. 

1028. That is why you said in BTC 5, paragraph 24, 

that you expected just over £1,750,000 after the discounts 
for loss of traffic. — BTC 

1029. BTC 5, paragraph 24, summarises your position 
after you have made all your allowances ; it is the last 
sentence in which I am interested. “ By increasing the 3d. 
fare to 3+d. the estimated yield from this change alone 
is just over £lfm. or more than a quarter of the minimum 
additional revenue required from the London Area as 
a whole ”? — Yes. 

1030. That is what you expect to get? — Yes. 

1031. Yesterday we compared the total over all 
services between BTC 803 and BTC 503. It showed, on 
the face of it, the estimated yield from the 3d. fare at 
£13,365,000 and now the estimated yield in “ Z ” year of 
the 3id. at £13,162,000 ; that was the figure we looked at 
last night. You were going to tell me .how much of your 
anticipated yield of £lfm. you now expect to get. — I do 
not think that particular question makes sense. “We 
now expect to get” you say, but it is something in the 
past, and I have explained that the traffic loss was slightly 
larger, about 6 per cent, larger or thereabouts, it depends 
how you apportion it between the declining trend and 
discounted fares increases. Then we allowed the dis- 
counted yield of 5 per cent. ; that is past history. 

1032. We have gone into it in respect of passenger 
journeys ; let us look at the past history in respect 
of receipts. Only last year you were saying that as a 
result of raising the 3d. fare to 3id. you expected an 
increase in your revenues of something in the order of 
£lfm.?— Yes. 

1033. It is hard to see that estimate reflected in your 
“ Z ” year figures, and it is on that matter I wantyou to help 
, me . — it would be reflected in a sense in the “ Z ” year 
figures, but it would not be identifiable in them and I 
could not identify it in “ Z ” year. I have not tried to 
make any calculations on the similar footing for receipts. 
We could do quite a lot of arithmetic and explain to you, 
if the discount allowed had been 6 per cent, instead of 5 
per cent., or some other figure that we might agree to 
choose just for arithmetical purposes, by how much that 
£lfm. would have been reduced. 

1034. You see, Mr. Valentine, it does not appear to be 
reflected anywhere on these tables. Let us look in some- 
what more detail, since you have dealt with them speci- 
fically at the Central Road Services, column 3 of BTC 
503.— Yes. 

1035. Which shows on the 3d. to 3id. level, taking into 
account the early mornings, “ Y ” year at existing charges 
at £ll|m.— Yes. 
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1036. Then you expected to get £1,469,000 and the 
£127,000 as a result of increasing the fare, which is a 
total of £lim.? — Yes. 

1037. The position then, is it not, is that you expected 
the £11,272,000 to rise to £12,769,000?— Yes. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : In fact, the only figure we have is a 
figure of £11,071,000? 

( President ) : You knoiw, it is a pity, having gone to the 
trouble of identifying out of that total on BTC 503 of 
£11,272,000, the figures allowing for the early morning 
element, still to go on talking about the total figure 
as if that is the figure one is talking about. You are really 
talking about ordinary fares, are you not? 

{Mr. Rippon ): Yes. 

( President ): We know from BTC 510 C (and this is 
what I was concerned to get clear in my own mind) what 
the estimated yield was for “ Y ” year, at the existing 
charges, of the 3d. ordinary fare, using the word 
“ ordinary ” as meaning ordinary and not as including early 
morning. Is it not an unnecessary complication, therefore, 
to go back to the gross figure in BTC 503? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : The early morning complication is not 
as great as it can be made to appear ; the effect of that 
can be discounted in looking at BTC 503 and BTC 803, 
and one can still obtain somehow, I should have thought, a 
figure showing how much of that yield of £1 jm. has in fact 
been achieved and on what fare levels. 



{ President ): But it is discounted in BTC 510, Appendix 
C, which is the point I was endeavouring to get Mr. 
Valentine to agree with me was correct ; it has discounted 
the yield. The discounted yield for “ Y ” year, shown in 
BTC 510. Appendix C, for ordinary fares proper at 3d. is 
£1,469,000 ; that is column 5. I do not want to embarrass 
you Mr. Rippon but it does seem to me a pity, having 
corrected what might if one looked at BTC 503 be a 
misleading figure, to still use the figure which does not 
represent the kind of passenger about whom you are 
talking. 



{Mr. Rippon ) : One has really to do a reconcialition now 
between two different sets of tables. 

(. President ): The reconciliation of BTC 510, Appendix 
C in last year’s table, and BTC 503 in the same volume, 
is’ done in table BTC 510, Appendix C, itself by a footnote. 

{Mr. Rippon) : I think I had better leave it there. 

{President)'. Do not leave anything. You extracted the 
passenger journey allowance and I was anxious to make 
quite certain that the figure shown in BTC 510, Appendix 
C last year (which is a revenue statement) for the allow- 
ance made for this concealed early morning _ traffic was 
money value for concealed early morning journeys in 
BTC 503. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : Yes, I am much obliged. 

{President ) : Now you have both the concealed journeys 
and concealed cash. 



1038 (Mr Poole ) : I want to be quite clear on this. Is 
it right to say that the figure in BTC 510, Appendix C, 
the sum total of £10,369,443 and £1,469,004 which comes to 
£11,838,447, is really comparable with the £ll,u/l,uuu m 
BTC 803? 



( The Witness) : Yes, Sir. 

(President)' In other words, looking at BTC 510, 
Appendix Q in column 3, the figures £10,369^443 added 
to the figure £903,400 come to the figure, in BTC 503 ot 
£11 272 843 9 — That is so too, but that is not what Mr. 
Poole said ; I think he was making a different calculation. 
I think what he said was that if you look at ~ 

of BTC 510 and add the figure in column 3, £10,369,000 
to the corresponding figure in column 5 discounted yield 
of £1 469 000 ; that makes the total of £11,838,000 which 
can fairly be compared with the “Z” year estimate in 
BTC 803 of 3-yd. traffic, £11,071.000, and shows a decline 
in “Z” year compared with “Y” year of £767,000, to 
take it one step further. 

(Mr. Poole) : That is right ; that is what I was after. 

1039 (Mr Rippon) : I am much obliged, Sir ; I have 
it clear now. {To the Witness): It is true also that 
looking at these figures in BTC 504 and 803, one has to 
take account of what has happened to the increase from 
14-d. to 2d. We have talked about the drop-back from 
the 34-d. to the 2d. being reflected in the higher figures 
at the 2d. fare. One has to take into account that you 



expected an additional yield from 1yd. to 2d. — No ; you 
are going back one Scheme further, surely, in saying 
that. The 1yd. fare shown on BTC 503 is not an adult 
fare. We already had a 2d. minimum fare at that stage 
for adult journeys. The 1yd. fare is a child’s fare for 
two miles. In other words, Mr. Rippon, the 1yd. fare 
was raised to 2d. in March, 1952. I do not think it has 
any further bearing on the comparisons between “ Y ” 
year and “ Z ” year. 

1040. But the figure in BTC 503 of the yield from 1yd. 
at existing charges of £678,000 was, you say, an adult 
fare? — No, a child’s fare 

1041. As a result of eliminating that, the figure of 
£678,000 has been absorbed somewhere in BTC 803? — • 
Yes. because when the 3d. adult fare went up to 3yd., 
the corresponding child’s fare went up from 1yd. to 2d. ; 
it gets merged with the 2d. receipts. That tqok place in 
August, 1953. 

1042. What I have been doing, or trying to do, is to 
compare the BTC 503 totals of Id. to 3d. with BTC 803 
totals of Id. to 3yd., which take into account some of 
these changes in fare movement. If you compare those 
totals you get a figure in BTC 503 of £28,183,000 and a 
figure of £8,081,000 in BTC 803 which is a net result of 
£100,000 set off against the £l|m. that you expected ; then 
you have to make this adjustment for alteration in the 
early morning fare. — Yes. I have not done the same 
pieces of arithmetic, but I think, presumably, they are 
correct and reflect mainly the general decline in the traffic, 
particularly affecting, I think, short distance ordinary 
fares. 

1043. Affected, we now agree, to a greater extent than 
you anticipated? — At what stage? 

1044. At the stage of the 3d. fare to the 3|d fare on 
the figures you have already given this morning? — At 
that time, as has already been said, we assumed a level 
trend of traffic and no further decline. 

1045. There is one other figure which you perhaps can 
explain to me ; it is the figure of the 5d. fare which you 
left unchanged at the last Inquiry. — Yes. 

1046. There you have apparently obtained additional 
revenue. — Comparing what figures? 

1047. Comparing the figure of £7,474,000 in column 8 
in BTC 803 with the figpre of £7,303,000 in BTC 503.— 
If you want me to investigate all that we know about that 
particular pair of fares, I can do that next ; but I cannot 
deal with that just immediately because I have not over- 
night looked up the way in which that fare may have been 
affected by traffic dropping back from higher fares, 
whether or not the children’s fares affect it or whether or 
not double issues of ticket affect it. 

1048. It may perhaps be coincidence that apparently 
in those tables where you have left the fare alone you 
have increased revenue and where you have put it up 
you have less. — That does not happen to apply to the 2d. 
fare. 

1049 Of course you absorb in the 2d. fare a portion 
of this £678,000 on BTC 503?— On that 5d. fare I will 
just call your attention to the fact that — I have not done 
the detailed arithmetic on it — if you look at Exhibit 510, 
Appendix C, you will see we did forecast a quite sub- 
stantial increase in the 5d. traffic, because we allowed for 
a 5 per cent, drop-back of 6d. passengers to the 5d. fare 
when the 6d. fare was increased to 7d. It may well be 
that the drop-back was even greater than we assumed, 
but I have not got that information with me. 

1050. Yes, I think that is probably the explanation. — It 
is the main explanation but it may not be the only one. 

1051. Perhaps we can leave that now, Mr. Valentine, 
and turn to BTC 8, paragraphs 5 and 6. Would it be 
fair to say, Mr. Valentine, that what you have done here 
in this table and all you have said in evidence is based 
on the assumption that, broadly speaking, your “Y” 
year estimates were correct? — Yes. 

1052. ( President ): I should have thought the inference 
from paragraph 5 was that broadly speaking the actual 
facts did not live up to the estimates?— That is so. 

1053. (Mr. Rippon) : Put it this way, Mr. Valentine, 
is it your proposition not so much that your “ Y ” year 
estimates were wrong, but that there has been this basic 
downward trend of traffic? — That is what made them 
wrong. 
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1054. But it was 'the basic downward trend of traffic 
that made them wrong, and not the fact that you under- 
estimated passenger resistance? — That is not dealt with 
in paragraph 5 at all. Paragraph 5 is dealing, up to 
August, with a comparison between the actual results 
and the estimate we put forward at the last Inquiry for 
“ Y ” year at the then existing charges, and it shows a 
short-fall as compared with our estimate of 1'21 per 
cent. Then it goes on to deal with the position after 
August when the fares were increased, and it shows a 
short-fall compared with our own estimate allowing for 
the results of the fares increases of T66 per cent. It is 
quite cautious in apportioning that T66 per cent, as 
between the continuation of the declining trend presented 
by the T21 per cent., and the result of the fares increases 
as such. 

1055. Let us take it a little more slowly, Mr. Valentine. 
Is what you have done this : first of all you establish your 
actual receipts from 1st January to 15th August, and from 
16th August to 31st December; and then you apportion 
them over the weekly periods ; particularly you establish 
the actual results of the increase over the short period for 
which you have the information available? — We have just 
set out the facts of the actual receipts from 1st January 
to 15th August, and from 16th August to 31st December, 
and compared each with our estimates. 

1056. But you start with your actual receipts over the 
period in which the increases have been in operation, 
that is the figure on one side, and you then take, do you, 
your estimated figure for “Y” year after the increases 
as allowed by the Tribunal, and then spread it according 
to your experience in weekly periods, and then compare 
the two? — I do not quite follow what the process should 
be. 

( President ) : But is not what they have done expressed 
in words here? Is there any obscurity about these four 
separate paragraphs? What is it that is bothering you? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : The obscurity is in the assumption that 
there has been this basic decline in the trend of traffic. 

{President): Ask him about that, but I think it is 
rather a waste of time to ask him what these words mean, 
because it seems to be fairly clear what they mean. They 
may 'be wrong, or they may foe right in so far as they 
are not realised figures. 

1057. {Mr. Rippon ): Let me put it this way, Mr. 
Valentine. To arrive at your trend, you must assume 
that your “Y” year estimates and discounts were right 
in relation to the loss of traffic to be expected simply from 
a higher fare? — No, I do not accept that at all. 

1058. Put it this way: you assume that you were going 
to get a certain yield from “ Y ” year ; you know over a 
particular period that you got an actual yield and then 
you assume that any discrepancy between the two is due 
to a basic declining trend about which you then knew 
nothing? — That is an approximately correct way of 
putting part of the story, except that you use the word 
“ yield ” in rather a different sense from all the documents, 
because apparently you are talking about total annual 
receipts or total receipts for a period, whereas I think it 
is helpful to confine the word “ yield ” to the additional 
revenue expected to be derived from an increase of fares. 
That is the way in which this word is used in all these 
documents. 

1059. You expected a certain yield and in so far as 
you have not got it, you have assumed that it is because 
of a basic decline in trend in traffic? — That is not 
exaotly the subject of Paragraph 5. 

1060. You make your calculations in Paragraph 5 and 
then you make your deductions in Paragraph 6? — No. 

(Mr. Rippon): (a), ’( b ) and (c) can be quantified, but 
of course it is purely assumption. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is the last part of Paragraph 5. 

(Witness): The last part of Paragraph 5 makes what 
deductions are made arising out of the table. Para- 
graph 6 goes on to new matter of how we prepared 
our estimate for 1954, which we adopted for “ Z ” year. 

1061. (Mr. Rippon) : I am really objecting, as you will 
appreciate, to your use of the word “ declining trend ” 
due to television and motor cars and all the rest of it, 
as an alternative to saying “failure to reach the antici- 
pated yield because of passenger resistance being higher 



than we expected as a result of increase in fares.” — 
What your proposition amounts to, then, is that pas- 
senger resistance started 8 months before the fares went 
up because there was a declining trend, from some cause, 
of T21 per cent, up to August before the fares were 
being raised. I think it is a little, difficult for you to 
contend that that is due to consumer resistance to an 
increase of fares which had not then occurred. 

1062-3. Is that what you were saying last time? — I have 
never had to say it before because no such proposition 
has been put to me before. 

(President) : I think you had something to say 

about this in BTC 5 last time, about what you now 
call “ a continuing trend.” 

(Mr. Rippon) : Were you not saying last year, in 1953, 
in BTC 5, Paragraph 2, “ In the present circumstances 
the Commission see no adequate reason for predicting a 
material change in the general level of traffic from the 
level prevailing during September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1952, i.e., the three months following the last adjust- 
ments of London Area fares”? — That was the hope we 
had at that time, and the view we thought it proper to 
take >in trying to forecast for this Tribunal the probable 
receipts in “ Y ” year 1953 at the then existing fares, 
and that forecast was falsified in the event, which is what 
is brought out in the first part of the table, Paragraph 5 
of BTC 8. 

1064. You put much the same proposition in Para- 
graph 5 of BTC 5 in relation to London Lines. “ That 
is to say, it represents the forecast of the Railway Execu- 
tive for their London Area passenger receipts in 1953, 
on the same assumption that the general level of traffic 
prevailing towards the end of 1952 will continue un- 
changed ”? — Yes. 

1065. And now, because you have not as much from 

the last increases as you expected, you are in fact saying 
that the view you expressed in BTC 5 is what is wrong, 
not the estimates of yield from higher fares? — It must be 
so, because the estimate of the yields from higher fares 

would have no bearing ion the receipts up to the 15th 

August, unless you say people stopped travelling because 
they knew fares were going up in the future, which I 
think is unlikely. 

1066. You say BTC 5 was written before you really 
knew what was happening? — Of course, all forecasts have 
that disadvantage. 

1067. It was a fairly definite statement that you were 

making last year about the levels of traffic. You see, 

what I am putting to you Mr. Valentine is that you 

have assumed your “ Y ” year yield, you know what you 
have actually received, and taking the view that your 
assumption was right, you now say you have proved 
your further proposition about declining trends. If in 
that question you are using “ yield ” in the sense in which 

1 suggested, you should use it for the yield of fares 
increases, we do not know exactly what we have got. 
The whole picture is confused by the declining trend. I 
have never said that we know exactly what we have got 
out of the fares increases. It is a very difficult thing to 
say when there is clearly a declining trend going on, 
as is established by the experience before the fares were 
increased. 

1068. But not at the time when the last Inquiry was 
held. It was not established by experience, then, was it, 
Mr. Valentine?— There had been a decline over quite 
a number of years, if you will remember, .and there was 
evidence that that was flattening out temporarily in the 
autumn of 1952. We made our estimates ahead from 
that time on the assumption 'and in the hope that the 
decline had ceased, and that we should have a fairly 
stable level of traffic for some time to come ; but that 
hope has been falsified. 

(President) : That is said in the third and last sentence 
of 'Paragraph 5 of BTC 8, it explains that the “ Y ” year 
estimates were constructed, at any rate so far as London 
Transport is concerned, on the basis that the trend 
through that hypothetical year would be level. 

1069. (Mr. Rippon): That is what Mr. Valentine is 
saying ; you assume 4, you know 2, and therefore you say 

2 is proved. But if your assumption as -to 4 is wrong, 
then 2 is not proved. — I do not follow that .analogy, I am 
sorry. 
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{Mr. Rippon ) : 'Well, I 'think 'perhaps you can reflect 
upon it, Mr. Valentine. You cannot possibly say, can you, 
that you can prove a declining trend in travel when you 
say that last year it was stable, you imposed 'a higher 
increase in fares, and then you did not get your expected 
receipts. How can you possibly say what proportion of 
that declining trend is due to declining traffic generally 
and what proportion is due to passenger resistance to the 
higher fares? 

(. President ) : Well, you know, Mr. 'Rippon, Mr. Valentine 
has now said, until I must confess I am rather tired of 
him saying it, that though you cannot prove it, there is 
a strong inference to be drawn from the fact that some- 
thing happened before the fares increased, and cannot 
be explained therefore as due to the fares increase. I 
have no doubt Mr. Valentine, notwithstanding the fact 
that I am tired of hearing him say so, will go on saying 
so in answer to your questions, because it is the only 
answer he can make. 

1070. {Mr. Rippon) : Yes, I appreciate that. Perhaps 
we can test it that this was something that was going on 
over the period before the last fares increase was intro- 
duced. Perhaps rwe can do it by looking at the figures 
for London Lines, Mr. Valentine, at BTC 510 A and 
810 A. BTC 510 A, Mr. Valentine, shows us, does it not, 
in Column 2, your estimated yield in “ Y ” year at existing 
charges from the ordinary full fares at £2,685,000? — Yes. 

1071. And no provision was made for any increase in 
the level of those fares the last time? — Not in the maxi- 
mum charges. 

{Mr. Rippon) : No, no provision was made ; it was not 
necessary to make it. You can increase them, I under- 
stand, up to the maximum charges. 

1072. {Mr. Harold Willis)'. The Scheme made no altera- 
tion. — That is right. 

1073. {Mr. Rippon ) : And you have in fact made no 
alteration? — No. 

1074. And looking at BTC 810 A, here again it appears 
you do not propose to make any alteration this time. — 
I did not quite hear you, I beg your pardon. 

{Mr. Rippon) : You do not propose to raise the ordinary 
full fares on this occasion? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : We are not seeking in the Scheme 
to alter it. 

1075. {Mr. Rippon) : Do you have any proposal to alter 
it, because that might have some effect on the amount of 
money you rwould require. Have you any intention of 
raising those fares? — No. 

1076. I just wanted to make that point while we were 
on it. Now, if you look at the figures for ordinary full 
fares in BTC 510, you will see that Appendix A, gives a 
figure of receipts in “ Y ” year, at existing charges, of 
£2,685,000?— Yes. 

1077. Exhibit BTC 810 A gives the figure of £4,258,000? 
—Yes. 

1078. Quite a considerable increase? — Yes, but if you 
wanted to look at the traffic on London Lines you had 
better start by looking at the totals. You directed my 
attention to these Appendices in order, as I understand it, 
to see if there has been increase on London Lines. 

1079. This is one place where there has not been an 
increase?— There has been a very large switch from day 
returns to ordinaries. You see, there is an important fall 
in the day returns. 

1080. Very important, and where you expected to get 
an increase. — They have transferred to ordinaries, and 
if you look at the totals, the most significant figures, in 
“Y” year we had an estimate of £9,693,000 at existing 
charges, and an estimated discounted yield of £435,000, 
which, added together, make £10,128,000, which it is 
reasonable to compare with the “ Z ” year estimate at 
existing charges on Appendix A of BTC 810 of 
£10,051,000. By making that comparison, you see a very 
slight downward trend, or drop if you like, between the 
“ y ” year estimate including this discounted yield and 
the “ Z ” year estimate at existing charges. 

1081. Is that what you expect to happen? — Yes. 

1082. By the way in which the total has been built 
up, it would not follow at all, would it, from Appendix 
BTC 510 A where you estimate “Y” year existing 
charges at £5,708,000 and you expect as a result of putting 
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the fare up to get an additional £375,000? Are you now 
saying you expected that traffic to be driven off the day 
return on to the ordinary full fare? — Yes. I think I had 
better explain to you why there has been a considerable 
switch between the day return fare and the ordinary full 
fare as far as British Railways London Lines are con- 
cerned. In the first place, at the 4-mile distance in 1953 
the day return fare avas increased from 6d. to 7d. in step 
with the increase ofi the ordinary single fare on London 
Transport services from 3d. to 3^d. When the day return 
fare at that distance was increased to 7d. it became equal 
with the ordinary single fare on British Railways London 
Lines other than the Tilbury line, where it does not arise. 
Consequently, the day return fare at 4-mile distances 
became inoperative after the August increases. 

1083. {Mr. Rippon) : Do you mean it was equal to or 
above the ordinary full return? — Equal to it. 

1084. >Jo cases in which it was above? — Yes, if the 
ordinary fare was sub-standard. That is what I was 
coming on to. The intention had been to increase sub- 
standard ordinaries at the time of the 1953 revision, but 
owing to Government intervention those increases in 
sub-standards were not made, and as a result of the day 
returns being increased at various distances between par- 
ticular pairs of points, the day return came up to the 
level of the sub-standard ordinary fare in operation and 
again became inoperative in consequence. Passengers are 
now booked ai. ordinary fares when the day return fare 
does not represent any concession. 

1085. Is that the effect, then, of the proposal this time 
to increase day return fares, which are estimated to yield 
an additional £212,000? What in fact you will be doing 
will be eliminating the day return fare altogether? — No, 
up to nine miles, except where it is inoperative above that 
distance by reason of a sub-standard ordinary fare. 

1086. So you are still saying, Mr. Valentine, looking at 
BTC 810, Appendix A, that the increased traffic on the 
ordinary full fares which have been unaltered over a 
period longer than that between this Inquiry and the last, 
nevertheless shows a declining trend in travel? — No, I do 
not think it does. It is very stable really on London 
Lines. The difference was quite slight as you observe 
betwen the figures for “Y” year, plus estimated dis- 
counted yield, and the total for “ Z ” year. 

1087. So in fact the figures are some evidence for the 
proposition that where the fares have remained stable, 
there has not in fact been a declining trend in travel?— 
The fares have not remained stable ; they have gone up. 

,1088. On the ordinary full fare? — No. I thought 

I had explained that there is a switch from day return 
to ordinary fares because they became the same and the 
day return is therefore no longer booked by large numbers 
of passengers who used it before, and they get transferred 
into a different category. 

1089. Yes ; I thought we had made the allowance for 
that because on the face of it, of course, the figures 
are quite extraordinary without that explanation of an 
increase in ordinary full fares from £2,685,000 to 
£4,258,000 ; you could only explain that by the transfer 
from the day returns but even once you have made that 
explanation, I gather you have just agreed with me that 
this table is not evidence of a declining trend in travel. 
—No. 

1090. Perhaps we can leave that subject altogether. I 
think it is now largely a matter of argument. Now I 
will deal with the question of cheap fares and what effect 
the introduction of the cheap evening fare has upon this 
declining trend in travel. — I do not think anything we 
can tell you about the cheap evening fares results up to 
date has any bearing on the evidence as to. the basic 
declining trend in travel. 

1091 Would you say they are helping to beat television? 
Once you have a fare which is attractive, more people will 
travel ; that is so, is it not, even if they do happen to 
possess a television set? — I suppose that is almost a 
definition of the word “ attractive ” to transport people. 

1092. Can you expand in any way the answer which 
you gave on Day 2 at question 602? You said there, 
Mr. Valentine, £C The additional traffic has not yet been 
sufficient to secure an overall addition to our revenue. 
In fact, the introduction of these cheap fares so far has 
clearly caused us a small loss of revenue . Yes. It is 
very difficult to get out an exact calculation in fact it is 
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impossible — as to the results of such a scheme of cheap 
fares unless you can forecast absolutely accurately and 
reliably what you would have had without the cheap 
fares. But by making a comparison of the volume and 
value of the traffic after 4 p.m. at each of the stations 
affected with the volume and value of the traffic after the 
cheap fares were introduced, one can get a fair pointer 
to the way the thing is going ; and if it was a dramatic 
success or a dramatic failure, I think that would become 
readily apparent. 

1093. Is your estimate of a small loss of revenue based 
on the assumption of the declining trend in travel which 
you assume? — No. There is no assumption about this 
at all, except the assumptions we have to make as to the 
level of traffic if these fares had not been introduced. 

1094. If these fares had not been introduced, on the 
evidence you have given on this Inquiry, there would 
in any event have been some decline in the passengers 
travelling? — No, we have not made any such subtle allow- 
ance. What we are comparing is traffic at suburban 
stations to Central Area Stations before and after the 
introduction of cheap fares, not more than a few months 
apart, and we would not seek in making such a broad 
calculation as that to introduce an element of 4- per cent, 
of declining trend or anything of that sort. It is all 
well within the margins of error of anything we can 
deduce from figures. I do not think I can add much to 
what is said here. 

1095. Of course they were introduced in what you have 
described as the two very bitterly cold weeks in February 
and January? — Yes. It was no surprise to us that traffic 
was very low in spite of those fares in the evenings in 
those weeks ; it was probably well below a normal level. 

1096. Because it was so bitterly cold ; that was when 
you lost £175,000? — We were £175,000 down on our 
budget estimate for those two weeks. 

1097. So it would not be fair, would it, in assessing 
whether or not the cheap evening fares were a success 
or not to take any account of those two weeks at all? — 
Certainly not. 

1098. Leaving those two weeks out, from then on is 
there still a loss? — We cannot get a continuous picture ; 
we have to take quite an elaborate amount of information 
out at intervals at each station in order to get the full 
details of the bookings after a particular hour, so that 
it is not a continuous record which can be obtained. On 
the last test we have made at certain stations that I have 
seen, at any rate, the evidence was that we were making 
good about, shall we say, two-thirds of the initial loss 
that we were liable to make by reason of reducing the 
fares to existing passengers ; but it varies very much 
between different stations, and we shall have to have a 
great deal more experience before we see whether some 
parts of the Scheme may be paying and others may be 
losing money. 

1099. I do not think I can fairly ask you to go further 
than that. What is the percentage decrease which you 
have made from the ordinary to the cheap evening? — It 
increases in the longer journeys, but the average is 32 per 
cent. That is the average reduction where the cheap fares 
apply. 

1100. So that you need something like 30 per cent, 

additional traffic . — No. 

1101. What do you need? — In order to make good at 
a 32 per cent, reduction in fares, you would need 47 per 
cent, additional traffic. 

(President) : We must get this clear ; we got it clear 
last time. 

1102. (Mr. Rippon ): I 'think the position is set out 

in the Tribunal’s Memorandum ; I do not think I can 
improve on that. I think it is paragraph 27, page 14: 
“ If for example a particular fare category were reduced 
by 25 per cent, the total revenue from that fare category, 
ignoring any possible addition in working expenses due 
to increased traffic, would be reduced unless the number 
of ‘ new ’ passengers attracted by the reduction were at 
least one-third of the ‘ old ’ ”. That is correct as for 
a 25 per cent, reduction? — Yes; this is approximately a 
33 per cent. 

1103. I thought you said 32 per cent. — It is 32-4 per 
cent., so that it needs nearly 50 per cent, increase in 
traffic to break even. 



1104. And that is something which you are very nearly 
getting, from your experience at the moment? — No ; I 
should say only about two-thirds at the moment. You 
have about a 30 per cent, increase in the traffic affected, 
which leaves us with a loss. 

1105. You have just said we cannot calculate at this 
stage whether they are being successful or not, taking 
into account the bad weather and the short period of 
time, so we will assume for the moment they are not 
quite balanced. — That is a fact ; it is not an assumption. 
What I said was that we could not be sure Whether it 
would be successful permanently ; it has not reached 
that point yet. It may be, or it may not be. 

1106. So far it has reached the point of attracting 30 
per cent, more passengers at those times? — Yes, and it 
has resulted in a financial loss. 

1107. Let us not be too definite about that, Mr. 
Valentine. — Why not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis)-. Are you giving evidence, Mr. 
Rippon? 

1108. (Mr. Rippon (to the Witness)): I think you 
would agree that it is impossible to say yet 
whether the experiment will prove financially successful 
in the sense, over a long period of time, of making a 
contribution to the net revenue? — I have said already, I 
do not think there is any need for me to repeat it, that 
there has been a very small contribution in relation to 
the amount this scheme has produced so far. 

1109. We know dit has been a success to this extent, 
that you have attracted 30 per cent, more passengers on 
your present experience. — I am afraid we can hardly 
call it a success until at least we have broken even on 
our receipts. 

( President ) : Of course, in the sense that an experi- 
ment could be called a success by producing more pas- 
sengers, I suppose a reduction of the fares to zero would 
have a considerable effect on the number of passengers 
you were presented with. It would be a little difficult, 
from the restricted point of view of those interested in 
pounds, shillings and pence, to call it the sort of success 
you would -like to achieve twice. 

1110. (Mr. Rippon (to the Witness)): What I am putting 
to you is that on -such evidence as we now have before 
us, you are very near in your 'first experiment, -to meeting 
the test which was agreed to by the Tribunal last time. — 
I am not accepting your phrase “ very near.” I have 
given you the figures, and that is where I leave it. 

(Mr. Rippon): You have really given me the detailed 
figures of the loss you expect, taking into account the 
two bitterly cold weeks at which you started, and the 
basic abnormal trend 

(President) : This does not sound as if it is going to 
be a question, although it m-ay turn out to be something ! 

(Mr. Rippon ): I was challenging Mr. Valentine’s state- 
ment, Sir. 

( President ) : This is not the time to challenge his 
statements. 

1111. (Mr. Rippon): I was giving him the opportunity 
to add anything further if he wished to do so. (To the 
Witness) : Of course this is not really so difficult as it 
appears at first sight, to satisfy this test of a 25 per cent, 
reduction, needing an increase in your passengers of one- 
third. — That is not so difficult? 

1112. It is not so difficult as it sounds when yo-u express 
it in that way : “ If we reduce our fares by 25 per cent., 
we must get an increase in passengers of 33-j- per cent.”? 
— Do you mean the arithmetic is not good? 

1113. The arithmetic sounds rather alarming — a 33| 
per cent, increase in passengers — but in fact it is no-t quite 
as difficult as that in practice, is it, in this sense, that 
you do not need, on your present loadings, to get a very 
large number of additional passengers in order to satisfy 
tha-t test? — Are you talking about cheap evening fares 
still, or generally? 

1114. Cheap evening, or these cheap off-peak fares 
generally. — It all depends on what you mean by “ a very 
large number ” ; a hundred, a hundred thousand and a 
million are very large numbers — it is so vague. It is a 
question which cannot usefully be answered. 
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1115. Let me put it in this way: What is your figure 
for the average loading on a bus in London in the 
Central area? — About nineteen. 

1116. That is throughout the day. What is the average 
capacity? — Most of them I think are double-deckers. I 
do not know the precise average, if you weighted the 
average for the single deckers, but a standard double- 
decker has 56 seats. 

1117. They are about two-thirds empty throughout the 
day, on the average? — Yes, on the average. 

1118. And of course they are fully loaded, with people 
standing, at the peak hours? — There is not a very great 
deal of difference between the average off-peak loading 
and the peak loading. 

1119. Are you saying the average peak loading of a 
London bus is 19 passengers? — At the peak hours there 
are a very large number of buses running practically 
empty in the opposite direction to .the peak in order to 
pick up the next load. 

1120. But of course there is a good deal of movement, 
is there not, in and out of London, even at these peak 
hours? — A good deal of movement even at the peak 
hours? 

1121. There is a lot of movement at the peak hours, 
when you say buses are coming loaded into. London and 
going out empty in order to pick up more from wherever 
the place may be. In fact, taking the London Transport 
area as a whole, you will have a good deal of movement 
in all directions in the peak hours? — Yes, and in the 
off-peak hours. 

1122. So it is not really fair to say, the way you are 
putting it, that the average loading at peak hours is only 
19, because you have so many buses running empty? — 
I did not say that. 

1123. Then what did you say?— I corrected the impres- 
sion that you were trying to give to the Tribunal that 
I would agree that all the buses were full in the peak 
hours. 

1124. They are about that average loading?— I do not 
remember your exact words, but that is the impression 
I think you were trying to give to the Tribunal. 

1125. I am not suggesting that every one of them was 
full, but you would expect their average loading to be 
much higher than 19 at those peak hours, would you 
not?— A little, I think ; but it is not an ascertainable 
figure, so we can both have our own opinion of that. 

1126. We can rely on our experience of travelling at 
peak hours. — It depends in which direction you travel ; 
you have probably travelled in the direction of the peak. 

1127. Correspondingly, of course, the figure at the off- 
peak hours will be below 19?— It varies all over the 
periods of the day and with the various routes and so on ; 
we are speaking of very broad averages here. I suppose 
the first trains in the morning are fairly heavily loaded, 
and the second trains are not. 

1128. But I think you have always agreed that it is the 
peak traffic which dictates your expenditure, your 
vehicles, y-our maintenance, your drivers and conductors, 
and all the rest of it? — Yes. 

1129. T think you have always said that economies in 
mileage at ofLpeak periods are not great — perhaps 63. 
a mile, or about a fifth?— Yes, generally speaking that is 
right. 

1130. And if you can collect 7d. or 8d. a mile on a 
bus, it is better to run it? — Yes. 

1131. Off-peak? — Yes. 

1132. You have never really taken the view that your 
off-peak services were very fully loaded or required very 
many passengers in order to make them pay their way? 
— No, that is quite correct. 

1133. At any rate, whatever may be your subsequent 
experience of the cheap evening fare, you have consider- 
ably modified, have you not, the view you expressed 
at the last Inquiry about cheap fares? — No, not in any 
way at all. 

1134. Let us see what you had to say; I think it was 
on the Ninth Day, page 151 at question 2234, at the 
bottom of column 2 : “ . . . at the moment we have 
•no evidence at all — all the evidence is to the contrary — 



that cheap fares would increase net revenue. Attractive 
as the policy would be if commercially sound, it is wish- 
ful thinking to suppose that cheaper off-peak fares would 
solve our problem, and it would be irresponsible for us 
to try a policy which we are convinced, with so much 
evidence behind it, would only increase the losses that 
would have to be made good by other traffic.” You 
have modified that view, have you not? — No. 

1135. Do you think it has been irresponsible for you 
to try the experiment in cheap evening fares? — No. I 
have always said that we might try an experiment, if we 
see a place where we can do so without too much risk 
and where there was reasonable prospect that we might 
break even or do better. You have to remember that 
that is a summing-up question in relation to a discussion 
which was almost wholly concerned with a proposition 
put, I think, by the London County Council concerning 
cheap fares at mid-day — in the period between 10 and 
4 p.m. 

1136. I think everyone was pressing for cheap fares 
at off-peak periods at various times of the day, including 
the evenings. — I do not think that is so. 

1137. You were very definite last year that it would 
be irresponsible for you to try these experiments? — Not 
this particular experiment. 

1138. It was certainly a proposition put to you by 
•those whom I represent that it was an experiment which 
should be carried out, and that we were prepared to stand 
or fall in our attitude by the results of those experiments. 
— We certainly have always said that we would be pre- 
pared to make experiments if we found a suitable case, 
and we now think we have found one. 

1139. Surely you have found one at last? — Suitable for 
an experiment, yes, but there is no change in our position 
or attitude in this matter at all. 

1140. It is not something which has happened suddenly, 
the prospect of getting cheap evening fares ; there is no 
special consideration between the last Inquiry and the 
present time which has altered your view that there was 
no evidence at all that such concessions would be success- 
ful?' — There has been an increasing rate of decline in 
the evening traffic over quite recent years. 

[Mr. Rippori) : Perhaps there are some considerations 
which you have borne in mind ; presumably you have 
borne in mind the view expressed by the Tribunal that 
it might be desirable to experiment. 

1141. [The President): Did we express that view? — I 
do not think it was said that it “ might be desirable ”. 

[Mr. Rippori) : I think it is in the Memorandum at 
pages 14 and 15, paragraph 27 : “ It may be that when 
the finances of the services have been stabilised the 
Commission would be well advised to test by experiment 
the effect of introducing some form of cheap fares. We 
express no opinion on this point.” 

( The President ): That is just what I thought. We 
refrained from expressing an opinion, and we expressly 
said that we were not expressing one. 

[Mr. Rippori) : Perhaps one could call it a hint? 

[The President ): I do not know that you could do 
that ; call it what it says. 

1142. I [Mr. Rippori): It is coupled with the views the 
Tribunal expressed in the course of the Hearing. [To the 
Witness ): Apart from that, you are saying it is this 
alarming loss of traffic, or loss of traffic, which has induced 
you to try this experiment? — A factor had been taken 
into account in trying to build up this evening traffic 
which was, in our view, largely failing to travel for reasons 
not influenced by fares, but we felt sure, as was always 
the case, that you got some additional traffic on a cheaper 
fare, and we thought it was just worth trying whether 
in this case we could not produce sufficient additional 
traffic to break even or do better than that. 

1143. At this Inquiry you said in your evidence-in- 
chief, at Day 2, Question 601 : “ The conclusion has been 
reached repeatedly, after constant re-examination of this 
problem in so far as it relates to the London Area, that 
no general system of cheap fares in off-peak hours, as 
for example a universal cheap fare between the hours of 
10 and 4 o’clock, would secure an increase in revenue”. 
— Yes. 
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1144. Of course, that again is a view which you may 
have to modify in the light of experience, as you have 
had to modify your earlier views. — I have not modified 
any earlier views. 

1145. Very well, if you say so. It does not have to be, 
does it, a universal cheap rate between 10 and 4 o’clock? 
You might have a cheap fare between 10 and 4 o’clock 
of limited application? — Yes. 

1146. And the cheap evening fares which, if I may 
say so, are welcomed by those whom I represent, are a 
concession which is not given to every passenger in the 
London Area? — Certainly it is subject to a minimum ; it 
is only applied, in effect, over a certain distance. 

1147. And in certain directions? — It is an into-town 
cheap fare, as you know. 

1148. And if, as a result of future experience, you 
find it was making a contribution to net revenue in that 
one particular section but not in another, you would 
keep it going, where it was making a contribution to 
net revenue and take it off where it was not? — No, I did 
not take it so far as that. There are some indications 
that it is producing considerably more traffic in some cir- 
cumstances than others, or some areas than others. What 
we shall do when we get the full facts I cannot know 
or say until we get them. 

1149. But if you found it was making a contribution 
to net revenue in one section, you would not eliminate 
it because there has been a loss in some other part of 
the London Area where there was no demand? — Your 
most important phrase was “ a loss in some other part 
of the London Area It just depends on what the pattern 
of this result is. It might not be practicable to retain the 
scheme at particular stations, leaving adjacent stations out. 

1150. I am assuming it to be practicable. As a matter 
of policy, you would consider it right to limit the con- 
cession to the particular area in which it was proving 
successful? — The circumstances might permit of that, and. 
if so, it would be beneficial financially. 

1151. At any rate, it is a concession which at the present 
time does not go to every passenger in the London Area? 
— Certainly not. 

1152. I am leading up to some questions which I have 
put to you before and. which we usually reach on the 
12th Day of the Inquiry, relating to one experiment which 
you have not carried out, namely in relation to the special 
3d. mid-day fare, which used to be in operation between 12 
noon and 2 o’clock on the trolley-bus routes 687, 697 and 
699, between Plaistow Broadway and Victoria & Albert 
Docks. I do not think I need go into the discussion we 
have had before. — I hope not. 

1153. It was about whether or not it produced initial 
net revenue. It is all set out at Day 12 of the Inquiry 
at page 234. Have you given any further consideration to 
the introduction of that particular experimental cheap 
fare? — No. 

1154. Are you going to? — I think we have disposed of 
that one ; we certainly should not introduce a cheap fare 
on that particular route and only on that route. 

1155. Have you disposed of it for the reasons which 
Mr. Willis indicated at Day 25, page 510, of the 1953 
Inquiry? 

i (President) : I mentioned what I rather curtly 

described as “ Mr. Rippon’s bus ” in the middle of the 
right-hand column on that page. 

1156. {Mr. Rippori ): I have never travelled on it my- 
self, Sir. {To the Witness)-. It was suggested there, was 
it not, that there might at any rate be some advantage 
in making this experiment, and Mr. Harold Willis replied : 

“ The difficulty about that from the point of view of the 
Transport Executive is this: if one authority said: ‘Let 
us have an additional bus from here ’, all the other autho- 
rities would say, ‘You are experimenting there, come and 
experiment in our district. We have been pressing you 
for a long time to have a new bus in Acacia Avenue. 
You are doing it in West Ham ; come and do it here ’. 
(President) : Is not the answer to that : Wait and see 
if the West Ham experiment proves economical?” Then 
Mr. Harold Willis says, a little further down : “ I should 
have thought a local authority could legitimately say : 

‘ Well ours is a different case from this ’.” — I do not 
quite understand what the passage about “ additional 



buses ” is dealing with ; I thought it was a question of 
introducing cheap fares, and I should have to refresh 
my memory by reading much more of this to comment 
at all on this passage. 

1157. What I am saying is this: It is not an argument 
for not carrying out this experiment. But if you carried 
it out in East and West Ham you would be expected to 
carry out a similar experiment somewhere else? — There 
is some point in the remark that it rests a little on that. 

1158. But you still express the views, which I think you 
have expressed at other Inquiries, that there may be a 
case where it would be wise and right to cater for the 
special traffic of a particular area, so as to attract the 
maximum revenue from that area? — I do not think I can 
agree that in quite the form in which you put it ; but 
if you are asking me to agree that a form of cheap fare 
designed to increase revenue need not be universal to the 
whole London Transport Area, even with a given form of 
transport, I can certainly agree that. 

{Mr. Rippori) : I think the policy was set out in the 
1951 Inquiry, and if I put it to you in that form, perhaps 
you will be able to agree it more readily. It is para- 
graphs 86 and 87 

{President) : Where are we back to now? 

{Mr. Rippon) : 1951, Sir ; it is page 18 of BTC 1. 

{President)-. Read it out if it is a short statement 
described as a statement of policy. 

1159. {Mr. Rippon): Paragraphs 86 and 87 say this: 
“ The Commission’s view is that such concessional charges 
are only justifiable on commercial grounds, and that they 
should therefore be introduced and retained only if in 
the opinion of the Commission they will attract additional 
traffic in sufficient volume to produce to the Commission 
more net revenue than would accrue without them. In 
estimating whether this is the likely effect of any con- 
cessional charge, account has, of course, to be taken of 
the loss of revenue from any existing traffic which would 
benefit by the concession, and of any additional operating 
costs involved in carrying the additional traffic induced. 
In any case in which a type of concessional charge of 
limited application satisfies this commercial test, the Com- 
mission would regard its introduction as a legitimate and 
desirable exception, both to the principle of equal treat- 
ment for all passengers travelling like distances at any 
given time of day, and to the principle of assimilation 
of charges on all forms of transport in the London Area 
established by the 1950 Scheme. Such a concession is not 
only an advantage to the passengers who use it. In so far 
as it increases the net revenue of the Commission, it 
reduces in the long run the total revenue required from 
other traffic and tends to keep other charges down ”. Is 
that still the view of the Commission. — Yes? 

1160. So concessional fares need not be of universal 
application in the London Area? — No. 

1161. So there is no objection on grounds of general 
policy for introducing a concessional cheap mid-day fare 
to serve a particular traffic in East and West Ham?-- 
Yes. 

1162. Your only objection is, I think, that it is too 
trivial ; at least that was the view you expressed on the 
last occasion? — I think I did use that word ; I am not 
sure that it was well chosen. 

1163. Have you at any time made any approach to the 
Local Authorities, or to the various Traffic Advisory 
Committees, about the possibility of applying cheap fares 
to suit a particular traffic demand in a particular area? 
— I am not arware that we have ever approached a Local 
Authority about it ; I do not quite see what help we would 
require from them. 

1164. Do you ever look at the problem of introduc- 
ing these cheap fares in the light of approaching local 
people and assessing local needs and circumstances in 
order to introduce a concession fare which would be of 
limited application, such as the dockers’ bus, as we have 
come to call it? — Certainly. That type of proposition, 
like any other proposals for cheap fares, are from time 
to time — I might say almost continuously — examined in 
the Commercial Department ; but I do not personally 
deal with these matters of local detail. 

1165. Are there any that you have in mind or that 
you know to be under consideration?' — No. 
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1166. I think, for example, you are expanding your 
Sunday facilities ; are you not running special buses 
from various areas — to Epping Forest and places like 
that? — That is a special excursion ; that is a question of 
services, not fares, that you are dealing with now — point 
to point excursions or circular tours in some cases. We 
have developed quite a (bit of business in that direction 
in the last few years. 

1167. That is presumably with the idea of encouraging 
family travel in particular? — Well, filling .the bus with 
families or individuals does not make very much differ- 
ence, but I have no doubt that it is of interest to 
families. 

1168. If you are faced with some alteration in travel 
habits, you have to look, have you not, for ways and 
means of attracting particular types of travel? — That is 
exactly what these excursions result from — namely, from 
people thinking hard about what additional traffic they 
can promote on a remunerative basis ; and the develop- 
ment of Sunday excursions has been quite considerable 
in recent years. Yet, of course, the whole revenue from 
it is trivial, in the proper use of the word, in relation 
to the total receipts on such an undertaking as London 
Transport ; but it is worth while. 

1169. It is worth while to restore the travel habit in 
competition with television and so on? — You say “restore 
the travel habit ” ; but we are not suggesting that travel 
has deteriorated, except in quite a recent period of years. 
Indeed, I told you yesterday that there is more travel 
per head on the services of .London Transport and British 
Railways than there was before the war. 

1170. But you would not regard pre-war as necessarily 
the normal level? — No ; I only mention it as a useful 
comparison. 

1171. Now you have full employment and you have 
travel habits acquired during the war ; you would ex- 
pect, would you not, to derive some benefit from those 
factors? — Yes, particularly from full employment. 

1172. And since we have agreed, I think, that most of 
the loss in the London Area is from optional travel, 
it is particularly important, is it not, that you should 
encourage family travel? — It is important, but it is no 
more important than any other travel. Any .travel which 
we can promote which is on a remunerative basis is a 
help. 

1173. Yes, but when you are considering optional 
travel, family travel is particularly important, is it not? — 
I would put it the other way round : Family travel is 
more relevant to optional journeys than the business 
journeys, presumably, because families do not go to work 
en bloc, but they sometimes go on their outings en bloc. 
Is that what you mean?) — I do not know. 

1174. In making your efforts to increase family travel, 
have you given any further consideration to the ques- 
tion of (he children’s fare? I think, in the Application, 
the age is still left at 14. — Yes. 

1175. That is below the school-leaving age. — We have 
given it consideration at least to this extent, that there 
was a proposal .put at this Inquiry by some of .the Objec- 
tors, and. we therefore reconsidered our view, and we 
have come to the conclusion that we should adhere to 
tihe view we took before, that there is no adequate justi- 
fication for raising the age limit for children’s fares. 

1176. Although that necessarily discourages a great deal 
of .family travel. — It just depends upon what you mean 
by “ a great deal.” We think that if the age limit for 
children’s fares were increased, we should lose revenue. 

1177. Have you attempted to quantify that? — Not 
recently. 

1178. Although you knew that it was going to be a 
matter to be raised at this Inquiry? — -It has been raised 
at several Inquiries, and I have regard to the fact that 
we have given considerable evidence on this before, and 
as no action has been taken by the Tribunal upon repre- 
sentations made by certain Objectors previously, we have 
considered that we should not need to re-calculate any 
figure which we have already calculated in this respect. 

1179. That was the point — whether any re-calculation 
was necessary, or whether we could rely upon figures 
given at past hearings for our purposes. I do not want to 



be very long on that, (but I have not been able to find 
the estimated cost for granting that concession. — Nobody 
has been able to get close to it. We tried to get it at 
one time, but I do not know whether we ever gave it in 
evidence or not. 

1 1 80. ( President ) : I do not think you did. What one 
wants to know is, how much the “up to 14 ” costs ; how 
much is the difference between the full fare if it were 
applied to children between 5 and 14, and the actual 
half-fare. — Owing to the ticket system, we do not get a 
very clear picture of existing children’s traffic ; you could 
make a guess, but it might be subject to a pretty wide 
error. 

1181. How much would be the actual cost to you of 
the present children’s fare concession to the nearest half 
million? Do not bother about it now ; no doubt someone 
will look at it. — There has been a lot of calculations made 
during the years about this which are not easily recon- 
cilable ; but I have in mind that per cent, of our 
receipts are derived from children’s fares. That was a 
calculation made at one time, but what its validity was 
then, or is now, I do not know. 

1182. It it is 2i per cent, of receipts, it means that the 
value to you of children between 5 and 14 is something 
like £2im. — Yes. 

1183. And the result then of adding a further year and 
bringing the age of 14 up to 15, would probably be to 
add another quarter of a -million pounds to the cost to 
the Commission. I think children of the age of 14 to 15 
represents about one-tenth -of the children from 5 to 14? — 
I think the estimates of loss of revenue extending over a 
year range between £100,000 and a quarter of a million 
pounds — it is as wide as that ; you cannot get at it 
accurately. But, of course, all the figures that have been 
mentioned in the last few questions and answers take no 
account of the Changes in volume of traffic which might 
result if the children’s fares were either abolished or 
extended. 

1184. {Mr. Rippori): That represents, of course, the 
cost on the Commission assuming that there would be 
no increase in family travel as a result of granting the 
concession? — As children’s fares are, as near as may be, 
half the adult fare, if you extended the children’s fare 
for a further ye'ar, it means that children of 14, up to 
their 15th birthday, would have to travel in double the 
numbers to avoid our making a loss. Of course, this 
would not apply to school journeys, because there are 
already concessions, as you know, for school journeys for 
the higher age. 

1185. I am thinking purely of journeys which might be 
taken by families at -the week-ends, holidays and that sort 
of thing. — No doubt it would give a fillip to that kind of 
traffic, but quite definitely in my view there is no reason- 
able prospect of making a profit out of extending the 
children’s fares for a further year ; I am sure we would 
make a loss. 

1186. I think in addition to dealing with these prob- 
lem's of fares and charges, you said your particular 
responsibilities also included the control of the Operating 
Department, road and rail? — Yes ; each of those depart- 
ments is under the control of the Chief Officer, but I am 
the member of the Executive whose duty it is to keep a 
special eye on the Operating Departments. 

1187. Would it therefore be appropriate for me to put 
such questions as. I have in regard to staff to you or to 
Mr. lames? — It is quite appropriate to put them to me, 
but if they are interpretations of statistics about staff, 
Mr. James -might be better informed on the status of 
figures than I should be. In those circumstances it rather 
depends upon the nature of the questions. 

1188. I was thinking of it in relation to such matters 
as expenses, which would fall within your province, would 
it not? — We had better see what the question is. 

( President ) : Try Mr. Valentine with a question or two, 
Mr. Rippon, instead of discussing it. 

{The Witness): If I think that Mr. James could help 
you better, I will say so. 

1189. (Mr. Rippon) (to the Witness): If you please. I 
think we can get some comparison of the position of 
your staff as between the last Inquiry and the present 
time, by comparing the 1952 Report, Table VIH-5, on 
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pages 314 and 315, with the Transport Statistics, 1953 
Series, No. 13, which deals with the period to the 27th 
December. I am referring particularly to Table B.5, on 
pages 13 and 15 ; have you got that? — I have the two 
tables open, yes. 

1190. I think if you compare the figures at the bottom 
of the last columns, you get the reduction in total staff 
between the end of 1952 and 1953, the figure at the end 
of 1952 being 97.132, and at the end of 1953, 94,643? — 
Yes. 

1191. That is a decline of 2,500 or thereabouts. Now 
can you tell me whether these figures make any allowance 
for a temporary shortage of staff through unfilled vacancies 
and so forth? — No ; these figures in the Reports are figures 
of actual staff on the books. 

1192. Would it be possible to let me have a staff budget 
for 1954 — that is to say, your establishment for 1954, or 
“ Z ” year, whichever you like to call it, on the same 
basis as Tables VIIX-5 and B5? — Not for 1954 ; that is 
future. 

1193. 1954 is future? — These are end of year figures. 

1194. Yes, but these figures, as you say, do not make 
any allowance for unfilled vacancies? — No. 

1195. But presumably you have some sort of staff budget 
for your services? — No, not a staff budget. 

1196. That is to say, you have an establishment. If you 
are at any particular period below that establishment — 
and presumably you cannot be above it except for tem- 
porary staff — you would have particulars of that. Could 
I have your establishment?— Yes, you can have one for 
past dates, but we have not a budget for what the establish- 
ment will be for future dates. 

1 197. But presumably at the present moment you have 
a fixed establishment? — Yes. 

1198. What would those figures be on the basis of B5? 
You need not give them to me now, but perhaps they 
could be made available?— I think, if you would give 
me a moment, I could give you a comparable figure with 
the figure at the bottom of Table B5— -I am sorry ; it is 
not on this Table. 

1198a. Could I have those figures later?— Yes, but pre- 
sumably if you want to compare it with Transport 
Statistics, you would want it for the same date, or an 
approximate date ; you would want an end of the year 
figure. 

1199. I would rather have your establishment as at the 
latest date. — Just as a fact? 

1200. I do not mind, but perhaps that would be a better 
date to take ; there have been so many variations since 
the 1st January in that respect.— You want a figure for 
the current total establishment? 

1201. No; you will see on Table VIII-5 of the 1952 
Annual Report that you have a figure for administrative 
staff of 5,303 ; on fable B5 you get 5,290. That, ctf 
course, would represent no real reduction in your staff 
at all, once you have taken into account unfilled vacancies? 
— No ; that is quite true. 

1202. The figure I would like to have is the figure of 
your establishment at the date of Table B5. But do you 
want it set out in as full detail as Table B5? 

(Mr. Rippon ): I would like it set out in the same 
way 

( President ): For all these different categories,' Mr. 

Rippon? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Presumably it must be obtainable with- 
out any difficulty whatever, Sir. 

(President) : But are you interested in all the categories 

the different kinds of mechanical engineering, the 

different kinds of civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
and so on? Of course, it could be done. 

(Mr. Rippon) : It is only a very broad total of categories 
of staff. I would expect, if I asked a Local Authority 
for their establishment at any given point of time, to get 
it within a matter of an hour or so. 

( The Witness ) : I am sorry that we have wasted the last 
five minutes ; I did say that I would tell you if I thought 
Mr James would help you more than I can. It does 
seem that on this matter Mr. James will be able to help 
you more quickly than I can. 



1203. Then I will put that part of my cross-examination 
to Mr. James later on. Looking at the two tables that 
we have already, your biggest reduction is on drivers and 
conductors, is it not, who have fallen from 46,069 to 
44,683? — In what periods? Is it comparing the end of 
1953 with the end of 1952? 

1204. Yes. — The staff shortage, through unfilled vacan- 
cies, was quite considerable towards the end of 1953, but 
the establishment would also vary somewhat. 

1205. That is something which we could reconcile side 
by side with the establishment ; one does not want to 
give the impression that there has been a large reduction 
in staff on London Transport when in fact it is repre- 
sented by unfilled vacancies. While there has been an 
apparent reduction in the numbers of drivers and con- 
ductors, your supervisory staff on the roads appears to 
have gone up — only by a small amount perhaps — from 
2,656 to 2,697? — It is a difference of 100, is it not? 

1206. It is rather under that.— That does not surprise 
me, seeing that it is between the end of 1952 and the end 
of 1953, because I do know that we had increased the 
total amount of supervision for the central road services, 
and slightly for country buses. 

1207. Your supervisory staff is tending to rise at a 
time when the numbers of your drivers and conductors 
is tending to fall?— No, it is not tending to rise ; it is a 
deliberate policy to make a specific increase in the amount 
of supervisory staff provided. 

1208. I have one or two questions upon that, which I 
think relate to operations. If we look at Table C.5, y/e, 
see that the total operating stock at the end of Period 
No. 13— the end of 1953— was 9,898? That is on page 
17 of Transport Statistics. — Yes. 

1209. Is that a fair average figure? — I would not know 
without asking myself more about the status of this figure, 
and what particular features there may be affecting their 
total on that particular date. 

1210. Does it fluctuate to any large amount? Might 
I find in the current volume of Transport Statistics that 
the present number is 1 1,000, 7,000 or what? No, but it is 
liable to be affected by holding a number of vehicles 
before finally scrapping them and holding them for such 
events as the Festival of Britain, the Coronation, and 
so on. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): There is a difference of 10 in 
Period 3 of the 1954 series as compared with Period 13 
of the 1953 series. 

1211. (Mr. Rippon)-. I am obliged. (To the Witness): 
Looking at that figure of total operating staff on C.5, and 
comparing it with your figures for supervisory staff on 
Table B.5, it appears that you have one supervisor to 
just under four buses— or just under four vehicles.— I 
could not comment on that at the moment, because I 
am not sure what grades are included for the purposes 
of this classification, under the head “ Supervisory . Have 
you added all the supervisors for all forms of transport 
together? 

1212. No; it is “Supervisory, Roads: 2,697 ”. Yes. 

1213. We know the figure now for operating stock ; 
comparing those two figures, it looks on the face of it 
as if you^have one member of your supervisory staff to 
just under four buses, or one supervisor to just under 
16 drivers and conductors. — Where do you get the 16 
drivers and conductors from? 

1214. By dividing 44,683 by 2,697. Yes ; I see. 

1215. On this point it is just a mathematical exercise, 
I think. — Yes. 

1216. Can you tell me anything more about the other 
staff which comes under this heading of Roads operating? 
— Not at the moment, but I will find out all the numbers. 

1217 Do they fall under any broad categories? I do 
not want it in detail— No ; I do not know at all what 
is covered by “ Other staff, 893 . 

1218. But if we include them with the drivers, con- 
ductors and supervisory staff, it appears, does it not, that 
your operating staff per vehicle is five members of the 
staff to every one vehicle? — Yes. 

1219. Then, if you look under “ Mechanical engineer- 
ing ” at the Roads, Supervisory, Shop, Garage and Depot 
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Staff, it appears that you have in fact 6^ members of the 
operating and maintenance staff for every vehicle? — Yes, 
approximately. 

1220. If I may just recapitulate those figure, on the 
basis of these tables you have: One supervisor to just 
under 4 buses, or one supervisor to just under 16 drivers 
and conductors, or five operating staff to every vehicle, or 
61 operating and maintenance staff to every vehicle? — Yes. 

1221. You are responsible, as I understand it, for these 
operating matters ; do you consider that those figures are 
reasonable? — Certainly. 

1222. Do you know of any transport undertaking — any 
bus undertaking — in the country where the figures are as 
high as that? — I cannot say for certain that I do, no. 

1223. In the ordinary course of your duties, do you 
make any comparison between the operating costs of 
London Transport and the operating costs of municipal 
and private bus undertakings throughout the country? — 
It is a matter of interest on which we frequently try to 
get information, but it is very difficult to get comparable 
information. 

1224. And as far as you are aware, these figures of 
supervisory staff per bus, operating staff per bus, and 
maintenance staff per bus, are the minimum required to 
carry out an efficient transport undertaking? — I do not 
know about “ the minimum required ”, but it is the best 
number to secure the highest level of efficiency ; it is 
the optimum number rather than the minimum number. 

1225. What I was wondering was, whether you could 
offer any basis on which we could test whether those 
figures are or are not reasonable? — You cannot test it in 
a statistical way at all, so far as I can see. 

1226. I am not really suggesting testing it in a statistical 
way ; we have established now certain facts on the basis 
of the statistics — that there are so many people employed 
by London Transport in order to carry out certain opera- 
tional activities? — Yes. 

1227. And it is your endeavour, of course, always to 
keep that staff to a minimum? — To a minimum consistent 
with efficiency. 

1228. Yes ; and you say that you are satisfied that that 
is what you have done? — Yes, but I am not satisfied that 
it is a matter upon which one ever relaxes. There may 
be room for economies which are as yet undiscovered, but 
in relation to the establishment of staff, that is under 
very tight control, and I am satisfied that the establishment 
is the best we can fix at the moment. 

1229. Are you satisfied that it compares favourably 
with that of other transport undertakings? — I do not 
know how you would make the comparison. The mere 
process of relating the number of staff to the number of 
buses owned by any particular undertaking would not 
necessarily be a satisfactory yardstick. 

1230. But have you in fact ever tried to make any 
comparisons? — Of course. Extensive study is made of 
other people’s operating methods and techniques, and that 
kind of thing, but the approach would not be an approach 
on paper ; it is a question of familiarising oneself with 
how other undertakings run their job. 

1231. But the fact that you have one supervisor to just 
under four buses, and other undertakings can manage 
with one supervisor to just under eight buses, would not 
lead you to> any conclusion as to the efficiency or other- 
wise of London Transport? — I would be quite interested 
if I heard of such an undertaking, and I might ask some- 
one to follow it up, and ask for an explanation ; but I 
do not know of any such figures myself on other under- 
takings. 

1232. But they are quite important figures, are they not, 
for assessing the efficiency of the operation — the figures of 
how many men you employ to do a particular job? — It 
is what the supervisor does, and whether he does some- 
thing worth while that is important, not what the statistics 
come out for for those who never look at the job at all. 

{Mr. Rippon ) : I have one or two questions arising out 
of what Sir lohn Elliot said at the Press Conference 

( President ) : Is it going to be one or two questions, 
Mr. Rippon, or more than one or two? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : It might be convenient to adjourn now, 
Sir ; one never knows how many questions will in fact 
arise. 



{ President ) : If we are going on to what Sir John Elliot 
said on some occasion, it sounds as though it might be 
possible to be quite short about it, Mr. Rippon. However, 
no doubt you would like to think over whether you have 
exhausted your material during the luncheon adjournment, 
rather than go to the Pavilion now? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : It is as you please, Sir. 

(President) : No ; I leave it to you. If you would like 
to finish now, you may do so. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I have other matters to go on to. Sir. 

(President): Very well; in those circumstances we will 
adjourn now and keep Sir John Elliot until we come back. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

1233. (Mr. Rippon) : Just before lunch I was going to 
ask you a question arising out of something Sir John 
Elliot s'aid in a Press statement on the 2nd April. — Yes. 

1234. He is reported as saying, “ On the subject of 
London Transport’s efficiency I would like to stress that 
our staff is practically the same as it was pre-war in 
relation to the mileage run by our vehicles. When you 
consider that before the war there was a 47 or 48-hour 
week, whereas now in common with industry generally 
we operate a 44-hour week, I think any unprejudiced 
person will accept this fact as one more very real proof 
of economy and efficiency.” Can you tell me, Mr. 
Valentine, what is the working week actually worked? — 
By what group of staff? 

1235. By the groups of staff to which Sir John Elliot 
was referring. — The great majority of our staff are now 
on a 44-hour week. 

1236. And that is the week they actually work? — It is 
their guaranteed week. 

1237. I want to know the week they actually work, 
Mr. Valentine. — It depends how you define work ! 

(Mr. Rippon): I do not want to embarrass you in any 
way, Mr. Valentine, but can you tell me the hours they 
are employed? 

1238. (President) : Are you really asking how much 
overtime is worked? 

(Mr. Rippon): It comes in effect to that. — I do not 
know what the average overtime for the whole of our 
staff is at all. 

1239. You see that figure makes a difference, does it 
not, Mr. Valentine, to the construction that you place 
on Sir John Elliot’s statement stressing that “ Our staff 
is practically the same as it was pre-war in relation to 
mileage ”? — Very broadly speaking the majority of our 
staff were on a 48-hour week before the war and the 
majority are on a 44-hour week now. I do not think 
there is anything more subtle implicit in this paragraph 
than that fact. 

1240. To make any sort of comparison between your 
staff now and pre-war, you have to have regard to the 
week actually worked, do you not, rather than to the 
Guaranteed Week? — Yes, but so far as overtime is con- 
cerned I do not think there has been any important 
change in the amount of overtime over the 44 or 48-hour 
week worked in a comparison of the present time with 
pre-war. I certainly have not the figures readily at hand, 
and I doubt in that case whether Mr. James would have ; 
you could ask him. 

1241. That statement by Sir John Elliot really repre- 
sents, does it not, the effect of such economies in staff 
as you have been able to make over the past few years, 
plus the effect of the improved operating methods? — Yes. 

1242. Unless one is able to take into account in an 
effective sort of way the length of week actually worked, 
all you get from the first sentence is that you are now, 
as a result of your economies and as a result of your 
improved methods of operating, back in exactly the posi- 
tion in which you were before the war? — I do not follow 
that. 

1243. If you just took it in this way, “Our staff is 
practically the same as it was prewvar in relation to 
mileage run by our vehicles”, it would mean, would it 
not, that the result of the economies in staff that you 
have made and as a result of the improved methods of 
operating which have been brought into force, bigger 
buses and so forth, you are now back in the position in 
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which you were before ,the war? — In otiher words, the 
improved methods and economies and so forth, have 
broadly offset the reduction in the working week from 
48 to 44 hours? 

{Mr. Rip pan ): Yes; that is the factor one has to take 
into account, I agree, tout it is only valid if one knows 
what were the 'weeks actually worked toy the staff both 
before the war and now. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : He is giving you the best he can 
on it. 

-( Witness ) : I 'have told you that -the actual working 
time has, broadly speaking, toeen (reduced in the ratio 
of 48 to 44. 

1244. (Mr. Rippon ): Are these matters with which I 
have been dealing now under review by the Chambers 
Committee? They are dealing with all these matters, 
are they? — When you say “ these matters with which I have 
been dealing ”, are you going back to 10 o’clock this 
morning, or the last few minutes, or what? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Matters of staff, Mr. Valentine. 

( President ) : Do you mean, does their reference extend 
to it? In my recollection their reference is wide enough 
to extend to everything except fares. 

( Witness ) : That is right. 

1245. (Mr. Rippon)'. Do you know if in fact they 
are dealing with this aspect of efficiency of London Trans- 
port? — Certainly they are, yes, tout not exactly in the 
way in which you put it. 

1246. Do you know when they are reporting? — No. 

1247. Do you know how many meetings they have 
held already? — -I have no idea how many they have held 
among themselves, but I can quickly tell you how many 
at which members or officers of London Transport have 
attended ; it is something like eight or nine up to date, 
I think. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I was just trying to establish as far 
as I could, Mr. Valentine, how far they are on the road 
to reporting. 

1248. (Mr. Harold Willis) : I do not think Mr. Valentine 
could possibly say that. — They have had a very great deal 
of material from London Transport in writing and they 
have had a number of meetings extending over half a 
day each with members and officers of the Executive. 

1249. (Mr. Rippon) : Have you, so far as you know, 
concluded the evidence you are laying before them, or 
are you still presenting them with information they are 
requesting? — -We have had some further requests recently 
which have not been complied with yet, but in the main 
we have given them all the information for which they 
have asked. There are a few matters outstanding at 
this moment for which they are waiting. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Is it better that I should put questions 
of comparative costs of providing the services, bus services 
inside and outside London, to you or to Mr. James? 
You were not able to help me, I know, on comparative 
staff. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : By outside London, do you mean 
the provinces? 

1250. (Mr. Rippon): Yes, in -the provinces, over the 
country as a whole. — No one has elaborate information 
of a comparable kind with London, but Mr. James will 
be -better able to help you than I on that. 

1251. -I wanted to give you the opportunity, Mr. 
Valentine, as I did with staff, -because it occurred to me 
as you were responsible for operating costs in London 
you might have made the comparisons with costs out- 
side London and know the reason why they were higher 
in London than outside, assuming that to be so. — Mr. 
James has in fact been making investigations on -that 
very subject recently for another purpose, and I think 
he would be able to tell you more fully than I can the 
difficulty of obtaining any figures that are usefully com- 
parable at all. Whether he has anything usefully com- 
parable relevant to this Inquiry I have no doubt he could 
tell you better than I. 

1252. I am very much obliged, Mr. Valentine. Another 
matter I would like to put shortly to you, if you are 
the witness who will deal with it, is in relation to the 
proposals for -replacing trolley buses by oil buses. Is that 



a decision for which you are responsible? — As a member 
of the Executive, along with my colleagues, yes, 
collectively. 

1253. I would like to ask you a few questions about 
that, and I will put them as shortly as possible. Is it 
a fact that there are about 1,750 trolley -buses in the 
London Area? I think that is a figure -which one can 
extract from the Transport statistics at which we were 
looking this morning, Series 13, Table 5. — Yes, that is 
about the figure ; I am not sure of the exact figure. 

1254. About one-fifth or one-sixth of your total fleet? 
— Yes. 

1255. With-in what period are they to toe replaced? — 
That -has not been precisely decided so far. But the 
replacement -will probably commence within the next five 
years, maybe earlier than five years. Whether it will 
extend -over one, two, three or four years I could not 
say at this stage. 

1256. Is it a fact that the seating capacity of a trolley- 
bus is 70, and the seating capacity of a bus i-s 64? — 
No. 

1257. The average? — Most, if not all, of the London 
trolleybuses have a seating capacity of 70, tout that is 
not -the necessary seating capacity of a trolley-bus. The 
present London bus has -a seating capacity of 56, and 
the b-us that -we are experimenting -with, a.nd -hope to use 
for the replacement of the trolleybus, is expected to have 
64 seats -or thereabouts. 

1258. Would it be a -fair way of -putting it that you 
will need approximately 2,000 buses to replace 1,750 
trolleybuses? — No, it would not be correct. 

1259. How would that figure work out? — I have not 
the figures just in my -m-ind, but we do not expect to 
have to provide the same -seating capacity with the bus 
service as we have now provided with a -trolle-yb-us ser- 
vice, especially having regard to the fact that when the 
trolleybuses are -replaced with to-u-ses it would be pos- 
sible to integrate the service of buses with trolley-buses 
which now overlap and involve some incidental waste 
on many sections of the overlapping routes. The total 
number of buses Which will be required to replace the 
trolleybuses will not give exactly the same seating capa- 
city in total in the vehicles. 

1260. Does that mean you are not expecting any 
appreciable overall increase in your fleet -as a result of 
this operation? 1 — No, certainly not an appreciable 
increase. 

1261. Can you give me the figure for the cost of a 
trolleybus, Mr. Valentine, as compared with the cost of 
the oil-driven bus? — Just the capital cost? 

1262. Yes. — At the present moment we -have not exactly 
a figure for the moment ; we have not -purchased trolley- 
buses for some time past. 

1263. You -have purchased some -trolleybuses, which 
you are not go-ing to replace immediately, which are some- 
where in the Kingston area? — I forget What the cost was ; 
I have no -doubt -it could toe (found -out. 

1264. What I was trying to find out was whether the 
initial cost of a fleet of trolleybuses would toe greater than 
the initial cost of a fleet of oil-driven to-uses. Have you 
no idea? — It depends -upon What (basis you assume the 
replacement of the trolleybuses. N-aturally, in assess- 
ing the financial result o-f alternatively replacing trolley- 
buses by buses -or by new trolleybuses, some capital cost 
for the vehicles bad -to toe assumed and multiplied toy 
the number of vehicles in each ca-se, tout th-at is only one 
facet of the financial (picture, and it is no -good giving 
you one factor only -because it does not give you any 
conclusion ; you must take all the factors into account. 

1265. We can go on to that, tout presumably you 
propose to replace a trolleybus -when it wears out by 
an oil-driven tous. Is that the idea? It may not work 
out exactly like that, tout is that the broad idea? — Yes, 
as I -said, the replacement of the trolleybus vehicles, 
except for a small number of .them to which you referred 
Which -are comparatively recent purchases, would take 
place over a period, probably of two or three years, 
maybe -four years, and as the -new buses -were delivered 
the trolleybuses would -be withdrawn, probably in blocks 
or stages just as we did the tram conversion in stages, 
100 or 200 at a time. 
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1266. Looking at it broadly, are you expecting as a 
result of this changeover, some economy to be effected? 
— No, I think the financial position on the measurable 
factors will work out approximately the same, Whether 
we replace trolleybuses by buses or by other trolleybuses. 

1267. I will just finish what I have to put to you about 
the financial position. You cannot tell me, as I under- 
stand it, the difference between the cost of a trolley bus 
and the cost of an oil-driven bus. Can you tell me the 
difference between the average life of a trolley bus and 
the average life of an oil-driven bus? — For the purposes 
of our own comparison of course, we had, as I said, 
figures for assumed capital cost of either type of vehicle, 
and we also had assumptions as regards the life. We 
thought the life of the new type of bus that we have to 
evolve would be approximately the same as that of the 
trolley bus. 

1268. And what is that of the trolley bus? — I think 18 
years. If that is a wrong figure Mr. James will correct it. 

1269. And the average life of an oil-driven bus is 18 
years? — No. 

1270. I thought you said it was approximatetly the 
same? — No, I was speaking then of the new type of bus 
now being evolved which we hope to use in replacement 
of the trolley bus, but that has not yet been fully tried 
out. 

1271. But the average life of the new type of oil-driven 
bus you expect will be IS years? — Yes. 

1272. That is a great improvement, is it not, on the 
position as far as oil-driven buses are concerned at the 
present time? — Yes. 

1273. What would that figure be for the vehicles you 
at present have in operation? — The present R.T. buses are 
depreciated on the basis of a 14 years’ life. 

1274. That is the figure you take in assessing replace- 
ment costs? — Yes. 

1275. What is the position as far as maintenance is 
concerned ; is a trolley bus more or less expensive than 
an oil-driven bus to maintain? — Not having the figures 
in front of me, I forget what the exact position is on that, 
but I think the maintenance of trolley-buses is higher 
than that of buses ; it certainly will be if you include 
the overhead equipment which is part of the cost of 
maintaining a trolley bus system. 

1276. These are all factors that you have borne in mind 
in making this decision? — Of course. All factors that 
you can financially quantify were taken into account in 
assessing the economics of the two alternatives. — But on 
the information you have given me today it would be 
impossible, would it not, to say whether or not the new 
proposal would save money or not? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : He said it will not affect the 
financial position, Mr. Rippon. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I know he has said that ; that is a bald 
statement by Mr. Valentine. It does not help me at all. 

I want to know whether, in arriving at the statement that 
there will not be any difference in cost, you have in fact 
considered the capital cost of the trolley bus and the 
oil-driven bus. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : He says he has taken all material 
factors into account. 

(President) : Mr. Rippon, all this, if it ever happens, 
is going to happen in 1959. Are you not asking us to 
look a little too far ahead? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Well, Sir, we might urge that the pro- 
gramme be speeded up if it could be shown to be so 
economically desirable. It is a matter which has received 
a good deal of publicity and the London Transport Execu- 
tive ,s ; ay this is going to take place within a period which 
we do not quite know and after we have had some 
experiments with the new type of bus ; we do not quite 
know the effect of them, but all this may happen very 
much sooner than we are now given to understand. 

(President) : Well, you know, we do not exist for the 
purpose of giving extra publicity to everything which has 
been given some publicity elsewhere ; we are concerned 
in deciding how much the fares shall be raised, if they 
are raised at all, for the immediate future ; and even 
the most optimistic view would not put the immediate 
future as far as five years judging by the experience of 



the past. It looks to me as though you will have two 
or three other opportunities when it is more, as they 
say, actual. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Of course the duty upon the Transport 
Executive is to balance their accounts, taking one year 
with another ; and taking one year with another, I should 
have thought proposals should be made for improving 
operations which are currently -being considered by the 
Transport Executive 

( President ) : If you are going to add to this part of 
your prophetic duty, the duty of thinking what the posi- 
tion will be in 1959, we had better begin with things 
which will be much more important than trolley buses. 

(Mr. Rippon): Such as congestion on the road? 

(President): Anything might happen in the next five 
years, I should have thought. A lot of people may think 
there will be no buses or trolley buses or anything else. 
I am not disposed myself to look into 1959. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I will not pursue the matter any further ; 
I think it has been covered sufficiently for my purposes. 

(President) : That is rather -a mlinatory observation 
which seems to show that trolley buses are going to be 
covered more fully in your closing speech. 

(Mr. Rippon ): I do not think so. But I did want to 
get some idea of what you think will happen in the 
London Area in the immediate future when it will have 
some effect in your operating costs. As far as the posi- 
tion on the road is concerned, Mr. Valentine (again I 
put this to you very shortly), has the London Transport 
Executive made any proposals to anyone for an improve- 
ment of that position? 

(Witness) : In regard -to road construction and highway 
improvements and so on? 

1277. Yes. — Yes, certainly, most of our recommenda- 
tions have in fact been formally conveyed to the Ministry 
of Transport through the medium of the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee and endorsed 
by the British Transport Commission. The London 
Transport Executive is represented by one of its chief 
officers, indeed two of its chief officers, on the London 
and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, and 
that is the principal body which has the power to advise 
the Minister on these matters and from time to time it 
is asked for advice specifically on matters relating to 
traffic congestion and highway improvements in London 
by the Minister. 

1278. I think you have said that if the buses were 
speeded up by a mile an hour, that would save you 
£2m. a year? — Yes. 

1279. I think the average speed in Central London is 

miles an hour, is it not? — That is not a figure I recog- 
nise. We may have used it, but it would require a defini- 
tion of Central London before I could agree it. 

1280. Some figure was given last time of economies that 
would result from a speed-up, which was something of 
the order of £0Tm. or £0-2m. from an increase of one- 
tenth of a mile per hour. — Yes. 

1281. Do you expect any further improvement on that 
figure to affect your operating costs within a measurable 
distance of time? — Not very much at the moment because 
the present day standard bus, the R.T. bus, with improved 
braking and better acceleration than its predecessor, has 
been introduced throughout our fleet and the great 
majority of routes which could be speeded up in con- 
sequence have by that introduction been speeded up. 

1282. You have had, as a consequence of movement of 
population, a reduction in the number of buses operating 
in the Central Area, have you not? — As a consequence 
of that speeding up? 

1283. No, as a consequence of the movement of popula- 
tion to which I have referred in your evidence-in-chief. — 
Before I answer that, I need to know what dates you are 
comparing. If you mean compared with pre-war, the 
answer is very definitely yes, and quite substantially. 

1284-5. Is that something that is going on all the time? 
— I just need to know what you are talking about. The 
Central Area at peak hours or off peak hours, or what? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Generally. I am afraid I have only a broad 
figure which has been put to me of a decline of 15 
per cent., I think, between 1939 and 1949 in the number 
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of -buses in the Central Area ; -I just wondered if you 
could say whether that is a continuing trend or whether 
it is something -which has already been taken account of. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Is this a published figure? 

1286. (Mr. Rippon ): It is a figure which was apparently 
given by Mr. Churchill, the London Transport Planning 
Officer, at a meeting of the Institute of Highway Engineers 
in February of this year in which he said it was a fact, 
as reported in an article on 13th February. — I think he 
was only reporting a figure which was published by the 
London and Home Counties Advisory Traffic Committee. 

1287. I think he was referring to a traffic census. — 
He may have been. 

1288. Is that something which is still going on? — I have 
not got either of those documents with me. 

1289. Anyway, it is not something that you have very 
much in your mind at the moment? — Indeed, yes ; we 
give a tremendous amount of attention to this problem 
of London traffic congestion. 

1290. All I wanted to try and establish, as far as it is 
possible to do it in broad terms, is whether or not you 
expect any reduction in operating expenses as a result of 
relief in traffic congestion either by carrying out your 
recommendations to the Minister or by the movement 
of buses from the centre to the periphery. — Those are two 
very different questions. Certainly none of our “ Z ” 
year estimates reflect any assumption that our operating 
costs will be reduced by reason of highway improve- 
ments not yet approved. That will -be in the further 
future, I fear. 

1291. I think that must be accepted as reasonable, Mr. 
Valentine. I was -wondering more perhaps -about the 
effect of -reducing the number o-f buses an the Central 
Area -as a result of the movement of -population. We 
had -a figure, you see, last -time and I wondered if they 
should no-t be continued into your “ Z ” year estimates. — 
You had not -a figure last time representing the reduc- 
tion of buses in the Central Area because of the move- 
ment in population. 

1292. It -was put as -speeding up. -I do not know what 
the factors were, that caused the speeding -up, but it w-as 
put at something like one-tenth of a -mile -per hour, which 
is qu-ite a lot when the average -speed of a bus in London 
is 74 m-iles. — With the increasing traffic congestion at -the 
present time, there is -probably not -a lot more to come 
arising out o-f -the further speeding up, not -in the imme- 
diate future, not until other -measures are taken to relieve 
traffic congestion, which are matters outside London 
Transport’s control. With regard to economies -in bus 
mileage which might be -obtained b-y changes in popu- 
lation, -and I should add in the general level of traffic, 
we shall pursue the policy so far -as we can of adjusting 
the frequency of our services to accord as nearly as 
may be with traffic demand ; and -because we are expect- 
ing -a further -slight fall i-n traffia— we have cer-tainly been 
experiencing a slight fall in -traffic during the last year 
or so — -we shall be continuing to trim our services 
accordingly whenever we can do -so ; An -fact in the 
mileage estimates for “ Z ” year, there -are recommenda- 
tions in the Central Area -and -they are -reflected in the 
mileage, and therefore in -the operating cost figures used 
for “ Z ” year. 

1293. Yes, I appreciate that. I wondered whether you 
-had also made any allowance for the speeding up fac- 
tor? — As between “Z” year and 1953, I thin-k not. 

1294. (Mr. Poole) : Mr. V-alentine, I have no memory of 
that figure of 74 miles an -hour. My memory is 114 
miles an hour be-in-g the average speed of a bus i-n 
London. — Mr. Rippon -said the Central Area not in the 
sense of the area served by Central buses. 

1295. Do you not have other areas as bad as the Cen- 
tral Area? — Certainly ; not quite so ex-tensive, but there 
are -many points in the built-up limits of the whole 
London Area where it does occur, but not so long a 
distance as tends to -happen in Inner London. 

1296. {President)'. Has the figure of 74 miles ever been 
given to u-s before, to -your knowledge? I do n-ot remem- 
ber it. — I do not happen to remember it either, but I 
know figures have been given at -particular times which 
I think have reasonable validity for particular speeds in 



particular streets, but I do not remember a speed limit 
for Central buses -in the Central Area for -all hours of 
the day. There may have been such -a figure computed 
and if it c-ame from -a document of Mr. Churchill’s 
then — — 

1297. {Mr. Rippon) : It is only a report. I would not 
want to put something Mr. Churchill is purported to have 
said. — If so, it either came from Police sources or was 
worked -out in our own office. 

1298. I think he put in the report that the scheduled 
speed o-f the London bus in Inner London was 74 miles 
an hour and outside -th-at area it was slightly over 12 
miles -an hour. Then it says in the report that it was 
stated on good authority that if the average -speed could 

be improved by one mile an hour ? — I am almost 

certain that has been done in our office and I -have very 
little doubt that the paper defined what was called -the 
Inner Are-a. The average for the whole Central Bus Area 
is 11-2 miles per hour. 

1299. (Mr. Sewell) : Taken from when to -when — from 
the -bus leaving the depot -and getting back at night or 
what? — N-o, -the -average over all, -end to end journey 
times. 

1300. From the conductor ringing the bell of -the first 
journey to getting off his bus lat the end of the last 
jo-umey? — No, Sir, t-he average speed of -all the trips from 
-the beginning of -a journey t-o the end o-f a journey, but 
not including 1-ay-by ti-me at the end of a journey. 

1301. Would it not include -a 1-ay-by time between any 
journey at all? — No. 

1302. Not between one journey and the next? — No. 

1303. {President)-. The average speed when in motion? 
— -No, Sir, not that because -if it is on a ten mile route 
it takes an hour on the schedule from the beginning of 
the route to the end of the route and the -average speed 
of that particular bus would be ten miles an hour ; but 
if the bus waits three minutes -at the end before it turns 
round, that three minutes is not taken into account in 
a calculation of average speed. If -it makes the return 
trip in an hour, then it continues to be ten miles -an hour ; 
if it was a larger allowance, it would be a little less than 
ten m-iles an hour. Only the actual end to end running 
time, including intermediate stops, would be included in 
the calculation. 

1304. That is what I thought I meant. — You said 
running time only. 

1305. I said motion. — Excluding intermediate stops. 

1306. You are right as usual, Mr. Valentine. In actual 
fact the diminution on the -road services in your two 
estimates and mileage diminution is F8 down for the 
Central Area, is it not, and 2-6 up for country buses, plus 
coaches? — That is right, Sir. 

1307. That -is on BTC 801 and in your evidence on 
congestion on Question 554? — Yes, -both those -are net 
figures and there are ups and downs within both depart- 
ments. 

1308. {Mr. Rippon ): As far as stopping places are 
concerned, Mr. Valentine, you have, I think, an average 
of six stopping points per mile? — That is not an exact 
figure, but it is roughly the picture, yes, for Central -buses. 

1309. What would be the saving and how fast might 
buses be speeded up if you reduced that to five -per mile? 
— I -should think very little ; but it would not be the only 
question we would have -to -ask ourselves in -relation to 
such a proposal. 

1310. You would have to ask yourselves questions in 
relation to the facts?— ‘No, I am not in the least -bit 
interested in that ; the effect on the traffic -would be 
the important thing. 

1311. Do you think it is necessary to have the six 
stopping places?— Yes. It does in fact vary considerably 
in different districts and on particular roads. It is only 
a -rough approximation to say it is an average of six to 
the mile ; but a general reflection in the number of bus 
stops -would certainly have a damaging effect on our 
short distance traffic. 

1312. But over a considerable period of time there has 
tended to be an increase, has there not, in the number of 
stopping places per mile? — -No. 
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1313. Has it always been that as long as you can 
remember — and that I think is as long as anyone will 
want? — I am not very old, and I can remember when 
it was a case of stopping the bus where it was hailed. 

( President ): You do not have to be very old to 

remember that.. 

1314. [Mr. Rippon ): I think it is in your evidence that 
you made the point which was made by Mr. Willis in 
opening that in London costs have risen -by 140 per cent, 
and fares by only 78 per cent.? — Yes. 

1315. If the proposed increases should be approved, it 
would be an increase of 94 per cent.? — Yes. 

1316. Of course, on the short distance journeys it is 
a very much bigger increase, is it not? The percentage is 
highest on the short distances? — It just depends how you 
group them. 

1317. The Id. to 2d. represents 100 per cent, increase 
over pre-war and the 3id. to 4d. -would represent 176 per 
cent, increase over pre-war? — No. 

1318. No?— No. 

1319. 3£d. to 4d. ; before the war you had the Id. 
and ljd.? — No. 

{Mr. Rippon) : Representing 

1320. (. President ): Mr. Valentine has just said “No”. 
—I said “ No ” to the Hd. The standard fare scale 
before the war was Id. for one mile, 2d. for two miles, 
and 3d. foir .three miles. 

1321. {Mr. Rippon): The increase to 4d. is an increase 

of . — I have just said that Hd. was not -part of our 

pre-war standard scale. The fare for one mile -was Id. 
and the fare for two miles was 2d. 

1322. Yes. The 2d. to 4d. — I am talking of standard 
scales, not of exceptional sub-standard fares of course. 

1323. That is perhaps where the greatest increase has 
bee-n, -where you have in recent Inquiries eliminated, as a 
result of your recent proposals, transfer fares, sub- 
standards and so forth? — Yes ; that would be so. The 
individual fares that have borne the greatest increase 
compared with pre-war fares will be those which have 
not only been increased in accordance with standard 
-scale increases since then, -but have also had su-b-stand-ard 
elements reduced or removed, mainly in 1950 o-r in 1939. 

1324. But of course, apart from the fact that individual 
fares may have had a very much greater percentage in- 
crease, -are there not some quite important reas'ons for 
this gap between, -o-r apparent gap between, costs up 
140 per cent, and fares up 78 per cent.? For example, 
is not one of the reasons why you have the gap, and 
can have -it, because loadings on services are very much 
better than .they were before the -war? — Yes. 

1325. And tha-t there has been an increase in travel 
-again compared with before the w-a-r? — A mere increase 
in travel would not have been so relevant as your point 
that -the loadings have improved. 

{Mr. Rippon) : Yes, I -think a fuller explanation is given 
in your Rep-or-t at page 28. There are four factors 
wh-ich -explain why you are able to have that gap and 
absorb an increased .proportion of your -working expenses. 

1326. ‘{Mr. Rippon): Paragraph 53 of the British 

Transport Commission’s Report, 1951, says, “Some im- 
provement in efficiency, -but the most im-po-ritamt factors 
explaining the difference -between th-e level of costs -and 
the level of fares are -as follows : — {a) -the loadings on 
the services are much better ; ( b ) there has been an in- 
crease -in travel ; (e) the renewal of the undertaking is 
not being provided for on the same basis as pre-war ; 
(d) the remuneration -of capital has been greatl-y 
diminished ”? — Yes. Of course those factors are -still all 
relevant, but -this -is a Report -that relates to 1951, and 
there hav-e been considerable changes since then, includ- 
ing of course some reduction in loadings. 

1327. Apart from those factors which relate particu- 
larly to transport, can you name, Mr. Valentine, any 
undertaking which h-as not -absorbed -a proportion of the 
higher costs of raw materials and wages by increased 
efficiency or o-t-ber means? — Not off-hand, no. Did you 
mean a transport undertaking? 

1328. A transport -undertaking or any commercial 
undertaking at -all. — I am not a-wa-re of any transport 



-undertaking that has made public any comparable figures 
at all. 

1329. I am -onl-y suggesting to you, Mr. Valentine, as 
you appreciate, that these figures of cos-ts up 140 per 
-cent., fares up only 94 per cent, may be misleading if 
you do not -take into -account the factors set o-ut in the 
1951 Report and the same factors which have applied 
in other commercial undertakings. Let me put i-t another 
way ; can you name -any transport undertaking o-uts.ide 
London which has raised its fares by 94 -per cent, over 
pre-war? 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): At wha-t level? Overall? 

1330. {Mr. Rippon) : The figures Mr. Valentine has 
given in has evidence are presumably overall figures, are 
they not, M-r. Valentine? — Certainly, yes. 

1331. Now can you state any bus undertaking outside 
of London, any transport undertaking outside of London, 
which has increased its fares -by 94 -per cent, over 
pre-war? 

{President) : On earth, do you mean, or in England? 

1332. {Mr. Rippon) : England, Scotland and Wales. — - 
The main difficulty in giving you any answer to that is 
that though we have repeatedly asked for further informa- 
tion from the industry on average charges per passenger 
mile, few (if any) transport undertakings keep statistics 
which enable them to give figures of anything like the 
validity of the London Transport figures. 

1333. I will put one to you which appeared today, Mr. 
Valentine, in “ The Times ”. It . is the Report of the 
Birmingham & Midland Motor Omnibus Company which 
say that with some reluctance they are going to have an 
increase in certain concession fares and the Chairman in 
his Report says : “ Even after these increases in our con- 
cession fares our new fares will on average exceed our pre- 
war fares by only 28 per cent.”?— Yes, but it does not 
follow that that figure is calculated in the same way in 
which our figure is calculated and weighted for traffic ; it 
may be, I do not know. I am not suggesting it is not 
the soundest figure they can produce of course, but it may 
be quite differently calculated. 

1334. Is 94 per cent, -the soundest you can produce? 
— You know the basis of our figures, and most transport 
undertakings do not have the necessary statistics of 
passenger miles by which to divide their passenger receipts 
in order to ascertain the average charge per passenger 
mile. Unless I know the basis of that calculation I cannot 
assume it will be comparable with ours at all. 

1335. Do you know any other passenger undertaking 
outside the country whose fares for 1, 2 and 3 miles will 
be 2d., 4d. and 6d.? — No, I know the majority of muni- 
cipal and urban undertakings have 2d. minimum fares 
today. 

1336. But they do not go 2d., 4d., 6d.? — Not necessarily. 
I do not know. Most of them not, I should think, yet. 
I certainly recall having seen figures supplied by the trans- 
port undertakings -to which they relate that showed 
increases -of as high as 84 per cent, in their fares com- 
pared with pre-war when ours were as -they still are — 78 
per cent. Glasgow is a case in point : 84 per cent, is the 
Glasgow figure, given to- me, I -think, nearly a year -ago. 

1337. But they were exceptionally cheap before the war, 
I believe. — So were we. 

1338. I am only putting these points to you Mr. 
Valentine, because you have put some weight on the fact 
that fares were only 94 per cent, over pre-war and there 
is some evidence even today that that is rather higher 
than some undertakings. — -I have not seen that evidence. 

1339. And you have also, I think, made the point at this 
Inquiry that undertakings outside London have been 
making applications to Licensing Authorities for increases 
in fares? — I did not know J h-ad referred to it, but it 
is a fact. 

1340. Perhaps it was Sir Reginald Wilson who said 
that. At any rate, Mr. Valentine, you cannot suggest any- 
where else where I can find figures which would tend to 
prove or disprove my suggestion that the increase of 94 
per cent, over pre-war in London is higher than generally 
obtains throughout the rest of the country in relation to 
transport undertakings? 

{President) : That is a funny question to put in cross- 
examination, to ask a witness whether he can supply 
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information which will enable you either to prove or dis- 
prove a criticism you are making of his figures, is it 
not, Mr. Rippon? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : I am really asking can he give me any 
further information in support of the view that London 
fares have gone up 94 per cent, and others have gone 
up 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Not yet. 

1341. (Mr. Rippon ): They are proposed to go up 94 
per cent, and others have not?— No, I have not said how 
much other people’s fares have gone up because I find 
it diffi cult to obtain from them the figures which have 
the same meaning as ours. 

(. President ) : That is your part of the story, Mr. Rippon, 
not Mr. Valentine’s, I think. 



(Mr. Rippon) : I have no further questions to ask. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I do not believe there is anyone 
else to cross-examine Mr. Valentine. 

(President) : What about Mr. Collard? 

(Mr. Hallett) : There will be no questions by Mr. 
Collard. 

( President ): Is that for the group represented by Mr. 
Collard and yourself? 

(Mr. Hallett) : There are no questions for any of them. 

(President) : Does anyone wish to ask any questions of 
Mr. Valentine? It will be their last opportunity, this 
year ! 



Re-examined by Mr. Harold Willis 



(Mr. Harold Willis) : Mr. Valentine, just a few miscellane- 
ous questions in re-examination on some of these odd 
points that have been put to you in the last part of your 
cross-examination. You were asked some questions about 
the Midland & Birmingham Motor Omnibus Company. I 
see from the Report that whatever the percentage may be, 
the Chairman says : “ This is the fourth Application we 
have had to make in three years ”. So they have had 
to come along for increases just as everyone else has. 

'.(President)-. Is that a municipal undertaking? 

1342. (Mr. Harold Willis ): I think it is 50 per cent. 
Transport Commission. (To the Witness)-. Now you were 
asked some questions about trolley buses, Mr. Valentine, 
and some questions about the roads and so on. Can 
any of those matters affect the estimates for “Z” year? 
—No, I do not see how they possibly could. 

1343. And primarily at this Inquiry, Mr. Valentine, we 
are concerned, are we not, with the validity of the estimates 
for that year? — Yes. 

1344. You were asked some questions about the propor- 
tion of supervisors to other .staff ; I do not know whether 
you desire to add anything to that at this stage, or shall we 
leave that?— I do not think that serves any useful pur- 
pose to the Tribunal. 

1345. Very well. May I just go back to the main part 
of the cross-examination. Mr. Valentine, in examination- 
in-cfaief you dealt with three matters ; first of all you 
gave your estimate of receipts for “Z” year? — Yes. 

1346. You then, dealt with the proposals for the increased 
fares and finally you dealt with the estimated yields?— 
Yes. 

1347. I followed the cross-examination with consider- 
able care, and I did not detect any cross-examination on 
either of the last two points. I do not think any 
questions have been put to you, Mr. Valentine, to suggest 
that the increases which are proposed are not the best 
way of getting the revenue? — No. I had no such 
suggestion made to me. 

1348. Nor had, I think, any suggestion been made to 
you that your estimates of the yields are wrong? — No. 
There was some reference to the discounts. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Some reference to it, but no 
suggestions that your present estimate in that regard is 
wrong? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Except, Sir, if I may inter- 
vene to make a suggestion, that the discounts are 
optimistic. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): It was never put to Mr. Valentine 
in cross-examination. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I thought I had put it by 
implication. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : You may have put it by implica- 
tion, but not directly. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I did not understand what 
by implication was put to me, and I did not understand 
whether Mr. Valentine was leading up to say they were 
too low or too high. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : He stopped Mr. Valentine before 
he got to that final point. 

1349. I am therefore going to re-examine only on the 
first part of your estimate of receipts. — Yes. 



1350. You have given, your view that a reasonable 
estimate for “ Z ” year is the figure of £70'6m.? — Yes. 

1351. And there is I think, in regard to this estimate 
generally, a slight, or perhaps a rather substantial, incon- 
sistency between the answer you gave yesterday at Ques- 
tion 695, and one that you gave to me earlier at Question 
550, and 'I would just like to ask you for your explanation 
of that. Question, 695 is at page 46, and what you are 
saying is that you were wrong in 1953 but you were right 
in 1954 : “ No, I do not say we are right in 1954. We are 
saying that we are making as fair a forecast as we can, 
and I think I said last Wednesday that if anything it is on 
the pessimistic side. ( President ): That is, the estimate? — • 
(A) Yes, Sir — the estimates for ‘Z’ Year, for reasons 
that 'I think I tried to explain last Wednesday.” Now 
if we look at the answer which you gave last Wednesday 
to Question 550, the inconsistency becomes apparent. 
Question 550 was this : “ Applying that to the estimate 
for ‘ Z ’ year, which you put forward, can you express 
a view whether ,in those circumstances that budget is 
likely to be exceeded or more likely not to be reached? — 
(A) I aim afraid it is more likely not to be reached. Cer- 
tainly, the estimate for ‘ Z ’ year could not be described 
as pessimistic, because it reflects to begin with what is 
now appearing to be an optimistic estimate for 1954, 
and ,as I said, it fails to project the downward trend 
allowed for in 1954 beyond the end of that year.” — Yes, 
there is clearly a contradiction there, and obviously, at 
Question 695, what I ought to have said was “ optimistic ” 
not “ pessimistic ”. It was a slip due to the fact that 
what I had in my mind was that I am now becoming 
increasingly pessimistic about the prospects of the “ Z ” 
year estimate being realised, which of course is a correct 
enough way of saying what I was seeking to say ; but 
unfortunately I said the estimate was pessimistic, which is 
not my view. 

1352. And to refer back to what you said on the 
Second Day, that makes quite clear what your view is on 
the matter? — I was not in any way changing my mind, 
but I was trying to repeat what I said in, Question 696 ; 
I said to the President : “ . . . the estimates for 1 Z ’ year, 
for reasons that I think I tried to explain last Wednesday ” ; 
I had in mind the answer I gave on the Wednesday when 
I isaid that. It was just a slip of the tongue. 

(President) : There is an explicit statement in the 

Memorandum upon this point as to whether it was opti- 
mistic or pessimistic or an over-statement or an under- 
statement, 'which is in paragraph 8. I gather paragraph 8 
is what Mr. Valentine meant when paragraph 8 was 
drafted, and what he meant on the Second or Third Day, 
whatever his tongue may have said. 

(Witness): Yes, Sir, except that I wias making an 

additional point which could not be made in paragraph 8, 
that we had now some experience of the receipts of 1954 
to compare with that which was used as the basis for 
“ Z ” year, and they are discouraging figures. 

1353. (Mr. Harold Willis): So much for that. In con- 
nection with what appeared to be criticism of your esti- 
mate of receipts, it was significant, was it not, that no 
alternative (figure was put to you? — No, I noticed that. 

1354. So we are left in the dark as to what figure of 
receipts Mr. Hill is going to suggest as the one to be 
accepted by the Tribunal ; we do not know what they 
may be? — That is so. 
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1355. Do the documents which you were taken through 
yesterday in any way shake your confidence in the esti- 
mates you have put forward? — (No, tout when you say 
“ the documents which you were token through yesterday ” 
if you refer to the London County Council series of state- 
ments, I was not examined upon them in detail, and 
indeed they are under study toy our departments concerned 
at the present time. 

1356. I will deal with them rather more generally. 
You were taken through a lot of figures in our exhibits 
and through these other exhibits. — Yes, and nothing in 
what wias puit to me leads me in any way to alter my 
general view of the reasonableness of our estimates, both 
for “ Z ” year and ithe yield from the proposed increases 
in fares. 

1357. May we just very shortly go through again the 
way in which your estimate has been prepared? First 
of all yiour estimate for “ Z ” year was based on your 
own domestic estimate for 1954 — made for your own pur- 
poses in your own office, and not for the purposes of this 
Inquiry at all? — No ; that is quite correct. 

1358. And the estimate you made in your office for 
1954 was, in its own turn, based on the actual results of 
1953, subject to certain adjustments? — Yes, that is right. 

1359. And those ladustments are referred to in your 
BTC 8, and as I understood the cross-examination, the 
only one which was criticised was the adjustment to give 
some effect to the basic declining trend in traffic, which 
was a figure of £0'667? — Yes. 

1360. You have supported your making of that adjust- 
ment in the way which is set out in BTC 8, paragraph 5? 
— Yes. 

1361. And may I just see that we have this clear : The 
estimate which was made for 1953 and “ Y ” year had 
assumed a steady level of traffic, based on the Autumn, 
1952 experience? — Yes, .that is right. 

1362. And having made your estimate for 1953 on 
that basis, was it then apportioned through 1953 for your 
own purposes so that month by month you could see 
how far your estimate was being realised? — Yes, and 
indeed week by week. 

1363. And was it that domestic apportionment of the 
estimate through the weeks of the year which was sup- 
plied to the London County Council in that document 
which was shown to you? — Yes, ithat is right. 

1364. Which shows that there was apportioned to the 
period from the 1st January to 15th August this figure 
of £42,357,000 ; that is right, is it not? — Yes. 

1365. (Mr. Poole): No, that is not right. — No, not 
quite ; that is reached after one or two intermediate steps 
and .adjustments in the calculations. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is what comes of lead- 
ing questions! 

1366 . {Mr. Harold Willis): You explained it, but 

broadly that is right, subject to adjustment for two or 
three days at one end, and so on? — That is right. 

1367. Are you satisfied that that .apportionment which 
you made for your own purposes is as fair an apportion- 
ment as was reasonably possible? — Yes, certainly. 

1368. Of course it is quite clear that if the apportion- 
ment for that period of ‘the estimated traffics was too high, 
then the figure of £514,000 would not be the right figure? 
— That is certainly so. 

1369. And conversely, if you had apportioned too little 
to the period, the figure would be too low? — The £514,000 
would then be too low. 

1370. And the percentage decline would be more than 
L21?— Yes. 

1371. You have .put forward your own apportionment 
as being the best that was possible in the circumstances. 
— It is the best that we can do for ourselves, prepared for 
a different purpose — .they are our own check of our 
weekly receipts against our budget expectations. 

1372. And does that apportionment, compared with 
your actual receipts, give you any useful guidance? — For 
domestic purposes? 

1373. Yes. — Certainly it draws our .attention to any 
trends of variation in the volume of traffic, either by 



forms of transport or categories of charge, and it is of 
considerable use to us ; but of course we use them much 
more in watching trends over lon-gish periods than for 
just week to week comparisons. 

1374. Having for the purposes of your 1954 domestic 
budget given some regard to that trend in making your 
estimate, is it significant to see how far, in the light of 
actual figures for 1954, your estimate is working out? — 
Yes ; I have already quoted a figure up to the 1 5th May. 

1375. I think you can bring it a little more up to date, 
can you not? — The latest figures available to us take us 
to last Sunday, the 23rd May, and they show that up to 
that date, on the whole of London Transport services, 
we are £245,000 short of the budget. 

1376. Of the budget which already allowed a decline 
of £667,000?— Yes. 

{President) : Over the year? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Over the year, yes. 

1377. {President): Is that 23 weeks? — It is 20 weeks, 
Sir. 

1378. {Mr. Harold Willis) : Getting on for half the year 
has past? — Yes. 

1379. And so far from reaching your budget, you are 
that much down? — Yes. 

1380. If you had had no regard to declining traffic, you 
would have been that much down? — Yes, indeed we 
would. 

1381. You would be down nearly half a million? — 
Another quarter of a million pounds at least by this stage 
of the year. 

1382. Does that suggest to you that you were indeed 
right when you suggested that your estimate was on the 
optimistic side? — Yes ; that is one of the reasons that 
makes me think it is optimistic and a reason additional to 
anything we knew at the time when statement BTC 8 was 
prepared. 

1383. '{President) : Will you tell me again the figure for 
the 20-week total difference? — The short-fali on budget 
is £245,000. 

1384. Does that mean £57,000 down in the last twenty 
weeks? — In the last weeks alone. You will remember that 
for the time of year it was a very cold week — cool weather 
and a bit showery, and any budget assuming normal 
seasonal weather would provide for considerably be^er 
traffics last week than we actually secured. If the present 
weather holds for the rest of this week, I should expect 
this week to come much more nearly up to the budget. 
That shows you how much the weather can affect our 
budget. But as I say, it happened to be a cool week ; the 
mid-day temperature was down as low as 50 degrees on 
two days, and seldom went above 53 degrees, whereas a 
typical May day is 10 degrees higher than that. Last yejr, 
for instance, the temperatures were all in the region pf 
67 to 68 degrees — 18 degrees higher for the same time of 
year. 

1385. {Mr. Harold Willis): So much for your estimate. 
I think there is only one other matter I want to ask you 
about, and it is this : It was suggested to you that you were 
having, on this occasion, to allow rather heavier discounts 
than previously, in the aggregate. — Yes, it was suggested. 

1386. And it was also pointed out to you that the 
discounts in the lower fare categories were somewhat 
heavy? — Yes, indeed ; they must be. 

1387. You are in this dilemma, -are you not, that if you 
are set the taslj of finding a given additional amount of 
revenue, if you do not touch the lower fares, which is 
where the money lies, it would mean very much heavier 
increases in the higher fares to get the same amount of 
revenue? — Yes, if indeed the increases in the higher fares 
are practicable. 

1388. If you could do it at all. Therefore, if you have 
to get additional 'revenue you are bound, are you not, to 
touch the lower-grade scale of fares where there is the 
money, but where also you will find the need to make the 
heavier discounts? — That is so, unless the total amount 
of additional revenue required was very much smaller than 
the target of £5m. aimed at by this Scheme. 

1389. Are you satisfied that the position has by no 
means been reached whereby you cannot get extra revenue 
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by increases? — That is quite definitely my view and of 
course implicit in the figures set out in Exhibit BTC 810. 

1390. Are you satisfied that if you are set the task of 
getting the additional revenue for London of the order of 
£5'3m. or thereabouts, the way which is suggested in our 



adjustments of the fare scales are concerned, yes, 
definitely. 

C President ) : Thank you, Mr. Valentine. We may have 
to -aisk you to re-appear, assuming you are going away. 

( The Witness) : I shall be available, Sir, if you want me. 



exhibits is the best way of doing it? — As far as the 

( The Witness withdrew.) 



{Mr. Harold Willis ) : Before Mr. James is recalled, I 
do not know whether you can help us, Sir, by indicating 
whether you will be sitting on Monday. 

{The President ) : I can help you to this extent : we 
cannot sit on Monday afternoon because two of us have 
public duties which we cannot avoid ; whether we do sit 
on Monday morning depends a little upon the rail strike. 
If there are no suitable Sunday trains, it may be a little 
difficult to sit on Monday. I think, therefore, we had 
better wait, for that decision until tomorrow, but in any 
event we shall not sit beyond 1 o’clock. If we are able 
to sit on Monday, we will sit at 10.30 a.m. and adjourn 
at 1 o’clock. 

{Mr. Harold Willis).: The reason I asked was that Sir 
Reginald Wilson, who is going to be recalled, is up in 



Scotland on important business on Monday, and will not 
be able to be here. He can be here tomorrow afternoon 
or alternatively Tuesday morning ; that is why I mention 
the matter, as you very kindly said that as he was being 
recalled for the benefit of my learned friends, he could 
be recalled at a time convenient to him. 

{President): Can he not be interposed — that is, if Mr. 
Lawrence would not mind? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Of course not, Sir. 

{Mr. Harold Willis): So he can be interposed at what- 
ever may appear to be the most convenient moment? 

{President) : Yes. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I am much obliged. 



Mr. Philip Gaved James, recalled. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. 



1391. Would you be kind enough to look at Exhibit 
BTC 802, sheet 1 ? Do you see at line 5 receipts from 
an item which is called “Other Descriptions”? — Yes. 

1392. The Commission have been kina enough to tel] 
us that these “ Other Descriptions ” are made up by three 
items, namely, “ Warrants ”, “ Cash Furloughs ” and some- 
thing called “ Other Reduced ”. 

{President) : Is this in a document? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I do not think it is, Sir. It 
is a letter which we had with a table attached, dated the 
25th May, and received by us only a few days ago. 

{Mr. Harold. Willis): This is in the first lot of Inter- 
rogatories which I have not yet troubled the Tribunal 
with, and which may or may not be necessary. 

1393. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am not going to ask 
you what those cryptic titles mean, tout I want to ask you 
something about the first one, “ Warrants ”. Do you 
see on Exhibit BTC 802 that the figure for London Lines 
of British Railways is £363,000? — Yes. 

1394. There was, as you probably remember, a similar 
table produced in 1953 called BTC 502? — Yes. 

1395. I will not take the Tribunal’s time up by asking 
you to look at it, but I would ask you to take it from 
me that the corresponding figure in the corresponding 
table in the corresponding column in 1953 was £592,000? 
— Yes. 

1396. The difference between the two being something 
like a quarter of a million pounds? — Yes. 

1397. The practical difference, at any rate for my pur- 
pose this year, being that something like a quarter of a 
million pounds less than last year is credited* to London 
Lines of British Railways? — Yes. 

1398. The £363,000 credited this year, we have been 
told — without troubling you, Sir, with the full sheet— is 
made up in respect of these three items: Warrants, 
£28,000 ; Cash Furlough, £204,000 ; Other Reduced, 
£131,000, all adding up to £363,000? — Yes. 

1399. The component parts of the 1953 figure of 
£592,000, we have been told, were these: Warrants, 
£285,000 ; Cash Furlough, £207,000, and Other Reduced, 
£100,000.— Yes. 

1400. As you have been concerned in these fares 
matters so very much longer that I have, it emboldens me 
to ask you this question : Is the figure of £285,000 for 
Warrants, which was in BTC 502, a figure which has 
made an almost annual appearance under that heading 
for years and years? — 1 am told Yes, but I think I 
ought perhaps to make this comment, that I am London 
Transport and I would not know the details of these 
British Railways figures from my own knowledge. I 
can obtain the information for you, tout I could not 
answer questions on the matter offhand. 



1401. I have not aslked you to express any opinion ; 
I am merely asking your assent to certain facts which 
appear on the Commission’s documents. — I appreciate 
that, but if I may say so, I thought I might be assisting 
you toy adding that further information. 

1402. Yes, I much appreciate what you have said. But 
you do say, do you not, so far, that in 1954 an item 
which had stood as a credit to London Lines at or about 
£285,000 for years is cut drastically by some 90 per cent.? 
— Yes. 

1403. Let me just read the explanation which was 

given in the letter from the Commission of the 25th 
May : “ The explanation of the difference between 

receipts in this item for London Lines in BTC 802 and 
BTC 502 in the light of the small variation in journeys, 
is that Warrant traffic was priced in BTC 502 at the 
average fare for this traffic for the whole country. It 
was felt that tills price was inappropriate and .in BTC 802 
the receipts from this traffic have been assessed at a 
reduced average fare appropriate to the shorter journeys 
travelled within the London Area.” Perhaps I am 
reaching a stage where you will not be able to help me, 
as you say, foot you can see, can you not, that at any 
rate .the process which has .been adopted this year for the 
first time is a further eating -in to the credit side of 
London Lines? As I understand it, the London Lines 
figures had hitherto been over-stated, and they have now 
been reduced to the correct figure. 

1404. Yes, I -know what you-r explanation was, but it 
is this process, is it not, of nibbling away at London 
Lines assets and at the same time increasing their working 
costs -which we meet with at each one o-f these Inquiries. 
— It seems to me -that any substitution of a correct figure 
for an i-nco-rrect figure -may be described as an “ eating 
away ” of a figure, or an inflation of it. 

1405. The wording of the explanation is this : “ Warrant 
traffic was priced ’’—that is, before 1954—“ at the average 
fare for this traffic for the whole country” — that is a 
fact, is it not? — Yes. 

1406. They go on : “ It was felt that this price was in- 
appropriate ”— -I think the real English would be that 
it was thought that this price was inappropriate ; that 
that means that somebody had an opinion or a view about 
it? — Yes. 

1407. And in consequence of that view or opinion the 
receipts for this kind of traffic have been assessed on a 
reduced average fare, which has the effect of eating into 
the credit of London Lines to some quarter of a million 
pounds. 

(President): l think the phrase “eating in” is probably 
the one at which Mr. James is jibbing ; you get the same 
results -by saying “ reducing the receipts of London Lines ”, 
Mr. Lawrence. 
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{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I agree that I should not 
have said that at this stage, Sir. 

{President) : No ; that comes later — figures of speech, 
anyhow. 

1408. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) {to the Witness) : I only 
wanted to draw your attention to the fact of the working 
expenses, about which Mr. Winchester said they would 
have lost something from the credit side on London Lines 
this year. — Yes ; I agree that there has been a reduction. 

1409. And a reduction for the first time for many years. 
It took the Commission some time to realise these things, 
if that is right? — I agree that it is the first for a number 
of years. 

1410. It has been lying dormant for many years? — That 
appears to be so. 

1411. ( President ): Do you know enough to tell me 
what “ Warrant traffic ” is? Is it the leave traffic of 
the Forces, or the movement of the bodies of the Forces? 
— It could be either, Sir, but it is mainly Forces travel 
of one kind or another. 

1412. It is all kinds of Forces travel, including in- 
dividual warrants and cheap trains? — Yes. There are 

certain other 

1413. Just wait a minute ; I think somebody is going 
to correct you, so do not go any further. — I am told 
that a more correct reply would be to say that it is 
travel at Government expense. 

1414. {Mr. Poole) {to the Witness) : Is there a difference 
in the second item, “ Warrants ”, between travel on duty 
and travel on leave? — I think that is so. 

1415. If I 'heard 'the expression aright, I think I heard 
Mr. Lawrence say it was “ Cash furlough ” ; is that right? 
— I think I am right in saying that cash furlough — and 
I am rather moving into country where I am not very 
sure — represents cash payments paid in respect of leave 
tickets at a reduced rate, as distinct from warrants which 
relate to tickets issued on which cash is collected sub- 
sequently by rendering a bill to the Department con- 
cerned ; that is the difference. 

1416. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) '. The next point I 
want to ask you about is a point that you may say 
does not concern you, and on which you cannot help me, 
but you may be able to do so with your knowledge and 
recollection of these Inquiries. Do you recollect that — 
I think it was in 1950 — my clients, the London County 
Council, suggested that as a means of increasing revenue 
you might start a Green Line cross-country service? — I 
am afraid I do not recollect that. 

1417. Do you not recollect that that was one of the 
many suggestions which from time to time were made 
by Objectors with regard to the running of transport 
affairs, which fell at first on very stony 'ground? 

( President ): I am sure that they would have fallen 
first on Mr. Valentine, not on anybody else. 

1418. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. That may be so, Sir; 
I regret that I did not have all this at my command 
when Mr. Valentine was giving evidence. {To the Wit- 
ness)'. Have you any recollection as to that? — No. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): For your information, Mr. 

Lawrence, this Witness has the same recollection as you ; 
this is only his second venture into these Schemes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : May I offer him my 

sympathy ! 

{President): May I say that two members of the Tri- 
bunal had the advantage of being familiar with the 1950 
Inquiry — an opportunity which was not open to me — but 
they have no recollection of this being put forward. How- 
ever, so many things have been put forward from time 
to time that it may have escaped their mind. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I will have the passage 
turned up for a later submission, Sir, and the figures 
upon it. 

{President) : Yes ; I am not suggesting that you made 
it up out of your own head, Mr. Lawrence. 

1419. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If you please, Sir. 
{To the Witness): Setting aside any specific suggestion 
of that sort, could you help me about figures from Green 
Line Coaches — receipts and passenger journeys — or is 



that outside your knowledge and province also? — I think 
I can help you. 

1420. Can we first of 'all look at BTC 810, line 1, 
column 10 ; that gives us the figure of £2,690,000 for 
receipts at existing charges on ordinary day returns and 
so forth, on coaches? — Yes. 

1421. That is for “Z” year at existing charges? — Yes. 

1422. Now would you look at BTC 802, Sheet 2, lines 
1 and 2 of column 8 ; that would give us a total figure 
of £33,469,000 for passenger journeys at ordinary and 
day return rates? — Yes. 

1423. This is a calculation which has been done, but 
your side will perhaps want to check at. I am told that 
if you treat those two global figures in the proper way, 
it results in a figure of an average receipt per journey 
of Is. 7d.? — I will accept that calculation ; someone will 
check it. 

1424. And I am further told that a million new jour- 
neys at that average receipt would produce £80,000? — • 
That would be somewhere about the answer, doing it in 
my head ; I accept the figure. 

1425. Also from the tables that we have just looked 
■at, it appears that the expected expansion of Green 
Line services in “Z” year over “Y” year is 100,000 
passenger journeys? — I am sorry ; I do not get that. 

{ President ): Which Table is this? 

1426. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That would be on the 
“ Y ” year ; it is the difference between a figure of 
33,469,000 and 33,369,000, which is the “ Y ” year esti- 
mated figure. {To the Witness): Is that right? — Yes. 

1427. 1 am told that this particular Green Line service 
which we suggested in 1950, which I am told was put 
into operation by the Commission with immense success 
in 1953, has been carrying passengers at the rate of one 
million per annum? — What service was that? 

1428. It was Route 725. — I am afraid I have not the 
figures of passenger journeys on Route 725 only. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Where does it go from and to? 

1429. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I can easily give you 
the answer to that. I am quoting from a local Press 
report — from the “ Epsom and Ewell Advertiser ” — for 
the 22nd April, 1954; it says: “London’s first cross- 
country Green Line coach service — No. 725 — introduced 
between Windsor, Croydon, Beckenham and Gravesend 
as an experiment last June, has proved such a success 
that the service is to be doubled in frequency as from 
next Wednesday, London Transport announced this week. 
The idea of a cross-country express route has proved so 
popular with South Londoners that over three-quarters of 
a million passengers have been carried on it in nine 
months, and many extra coaches have had to be run. 
Because of this, the route is to be permanent, and its 
frequency is to be stepped up (except on the Gravesend- 
Dartford section) from hourly to half-hourly intervals. 
When the route was introduced last summer it at once 
1 took on ’ with the public. An average of 25,000 pas- 
sengers a week were carried, including hundreds who made 
cross-country journeys for a day on the river at Windsor 
and Staines. Even without the trippers, bookings during the 
winter still continued at 15,000 a week, showing that the 
route was fulfilling a vital public need.” The purpose 
of all this is to suggest that if we pehhaps had a bright 
idea in 1950 which was disregarded, we might have 
another one on the same lines this year. Do you know 
whether there is any further expansion of these cross- 
country Green Line routes in prospect?! — I know that 
some expansion has been looked at, but as far as I 
know myself nothing is being done immediately. Again, 
I would like to Check that ; I am not, after all, the traffic 
operator. 

1430. I understand that ; if I may say so, you are being 
very helpful. Now let me turn to another topic, which 
I was invited yesterday to put to you ; that is the topic 
of clearance. I do not know — I want you to answer it 
if you can ; this may have some relevance to the calcu- 
lation in paragraph 5 of BTC 8. Am I right in saying 
that a credit from British Railways for the benefit of 
London Transport is made annually, or at other inter- 
vals, in respect of clearance of combined tickets? — Yes ; 
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the credit is made much more frequently than annually, 
■but there is a transfer between British Railways and our- 
selves in respect of through traffic. 

1431. The net credit for the year is shown in BTC 810, 
the main table, in column 12, is it not? — Yes. 

1432. Within the London Area, £lm.; into and out of 
the London Area, minus £100,000 ; that gives the net 
figure of £900.000?— Yes. 

1433. I wonder if you could ask somebody to let you 
have a copy of our Table. LCC 205? — Yes, I have that. 

1434. These are figures here which are disclosed in 
Transport Statistics as the monthly figures of the amounts 
that are brought in for clearance. — It is at four-weekly 
periods, not monthly. 

1435. You are quite right. In the .earlier part of 1951 
the four-weekly credit was £52,000? — Yes. 

1436. It was stepped up a little later to £60,000? — Yes. 

1437. And then when the fares were increased in March, 
1952, the figure was increased to £80,000 a month, but 
for some reason it was reduced at (the beginning of 1953 
to £68,000?— Yes. 

1438. Before I ask you about that, let us see how it 
goes on. It was then further reduced in the middle of that 
year to £40,000, and then it varied period by period in 
the latter months, being brought up to £80,000 at the 
end of the year? — Yes. 

1439. And so far as 1954 has gone, it has reverted to 
£68,000?— Yes. 

1440. What is the explanation of the reduction of these 
figures in the early part of 1953? There has been a steady 
upward trend, from £52,000 in 1951 to £80,000 at the 
end of 1952, and then we drop to £68,000, and we drop 
still further as we go on, through 1953? — Yes. I think 
to answer that question properly, I shall have to go into 
a little history on this particular figure, and I hope you 
will bear with a rather long answer. 

The traffic clearance between London Transport and 
British Railways, which was suspended in 1933, when the 
London Passenger Pooling Scheme came into operation, 
was reinstated at the beginning of 1948, and in order to 
avoid the tremendous amount of labour which used to 
be involved in a completely detailed clearance, it was 
agreed that a division should be made on the basis of 
a simple test of approved traffic between British Railways 
and London Transport. A test was made in 1948 and 
on the basis of that, estimates of traffic clearance were 
made four weeks by four weeks up to 1953. The 1948 
figures were adjusted from time to time by reference to 
fares increases and by reference to changes in circum- 
stances ; for example, the transfer of sections of British 
Railways lines to London Transport in 1948. 

In May of 1952, it was agreed to make a new test 
of traffic clearances, and the result of that test became 
available in May, 1953 — that is, the first results of that 
test. Those provisional figures which were available at 
that time suggested that the amount of the clearance due 
to London Transport should be a great deal below the 
figure which we had hitherto been assuming, and in 
order to bring our four-weekly traffic receipts estimates 
into line with what we then thought to be the position, 
we reduced the four-week credit for a period, aiming to 
get the right answer at the end of the year, when the 
figures were finally agreed and an allowance had been 
made for adjustments for clearances in relation to warrants 
which were established. 

Later in 1953 we got a more precise assessment of 
the year’s figure, and we then went hack for the purpose 
of the four-weekly estimates to the higher figures, to 
which you have drawn attention, at the end of 1953. 

So the real explanation of the difference between the 
figures at the beginning, the middle and the end of 1953 
is that we had a new assessment of the amount of 
clearances ; towards the middle of the year we made a 
correction covering the figures we had assumed for the 
earlier months of the year, and finally, in the closing 
months of the year, we got the figures right for the year 
as a whole. 

1441. You get a result at the end of the year as a 
whole, which you decided was more in line with the 
picture disclosed by these periodical tes-ts?— That is so. 
You have shown £796,000 in this statement for the year as 



a whole ; that is the figure extracted, as I understand it, 
by a comparison of tables A.l and A.3 in Transport 
Statistics. It is a summarisation of the estimated figures 
used four weeks by four weeks, right throughout 1953 ; 
the actual figure for the year was £830,000, as against 
your figure of £796,000. 

1442. Is that the figure which appears then as a credit 
in the table, as £900,000, rounded off to that figure, net? 
— Not rounded off. It was assumed to show an increase 
in “Z” year, and it was brought in at £900,000. The 
table you are referring to, I think, is the “ Z ” year table, 
and I am talking about 1953. 

1443. And that is the figure which takes its place — that 
is, the net figure of £900,000 — in the calculation in para- 
graph 5 of BTC 8 ; is that right? — No, I do not think it 
takes its place there at all. That table shows two things ; 
one is a sub-division of “ Y ” year plus “ Z ” year, and 
one is a sub-division of actual receipts for 1953. 

1444. And presumably somewhere in those actual 
receipts for 1953 is a figure for the clearance credited 
to London Transport? — Yes. 

1445. Do you know what that figure was?— £830,000 
— because in this table we are dealing in two sections with 
the actual receipts for 1953. 

1446. Is this another instance of what has been done in 
the past, having been discovered to give too great a credit 
to a constituent part of the London Area? — No, I do 
not think that is really the case. We found that there was 
a great deal of work in carrying out these tests, and we 
agreed between ourselves at the beginning that we would 
not make tests of the figures too often, because although 
they had some effect on London Transport and British 
Railways, in view of the community of interest of the 
tiwo in the British Transport Commission, a precise agree- 
ment was not necessary ; but we did agree that we would 
put in new tests from time to time. We did the original 
one in 1948, the new one in 1952, and we plan to do 
them, so far as we can, at about twowearly intervals in 
future. 

1447. So it was rather allowed to run on in the past 
at a fairly static monthly figure, and 1953 shows these 
variations, because of more frequent tests? — No, not 
because of more frequent tests, but because we started 
off with the old figure in mind ; in the middle of the 
year we formed an opinion of what the final figure was 
likely to be, and made adjustments when our assessment 
was finally settled and we knew what the figure was. We 
had to make slightly different adjustments to those differ- 
ences in 1953, relating to the same re-assessments of 
traffic clearances. 

1448. Would it be fair to say that what you have done 
in 1953 in this respect has resulted in a diminished credit 
for London Transport, compared with that passed to it 
over the accounts in 1951 and 1952? — No, not really. In 
the year 1951 the total credit to London Transport was 
£792,000 ; in the year 1952 it was £900,000 ; in the year 
1953 it was £830,000, and in “ Z ” year the estimate is 
£900,000. 

1449. Now I want to ask you just a few questions, if I 
may, on the comparative size of operating staff and super- 
visory staff, to vehicles. Transport Statistics No. 9 of 1953, 
on pages 12 and 13, set out figures of the staff which is 
allotted to the road passenger service operations? — Yes. 

1450. If you look at pages 12 and 13, do you see that 
for Operating (Roads) there is a figure for supervisory 
staff of 2,725 ; drivers and conductors, 45,666, and others, 
898?— Yes. 

1451. Mechanical Engineering (Roads), supervisory: 
711?— Yes. 

1452. Shop, 6,500; and Garage and Depot, 8,541? — ■ 
Yes. 

1453. I am not sure whether those six figures are totalled 
in your document, but they should add up to 65,041. — May 
I accept that ; I will not stop to do it now. 

1454. Without troubling you to look at it, I am told that 
Transport Statistics No. 13 of 1953, at page 17, show the 
total rolling-stock on the roads at the 27th December, 
1953, as 9,983. — I am sorry ; may I have the page number 
again? 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : 9,898 is the material figure ; that 
is what it was at the end of the previous year. 
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1455. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : 9,983 is the figure 
given to me; it is a very small difference. (To the 
Witness ): Should I be right or not in assuming that all 
those vehicles and rolling-stock are licensed for road use? 

I think the answer to that is that they are not ; may 
I just consult another table? They are not wholly 
licensed ; if you will look at Table G.4 in the same series 
on page 41, you will find a certain number of vehicles 
referred to as “ Serviceable vehicles stored ” ; those 
vehioles would not be licensed. 

1456. It seems to be a very small quantity? — It is quite 
a small quantity. 

1457. It is not enough really to make any difference to 
the calculation which I will suggest to you, of dividing 
the number of staff by the number of vehicles, to find 
out how many employees are found to be necessary by 
London Transport Executive per vehicle. I am told that 
the figure is about 6-j? employees per vehicle? — I think I 
heard that figure mentioned this morning. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Mr. Rippon may have dealt 
with it, 

( President ): Yes, we had that, and Mr. Valentine 
accepted the mathematics as being correct. 

1458. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): If I am duplicating 
ground, I very much apologise. (To the Witness) : I am 
also told that your Tilling and Scottish Groups give com- 
parative figures of 4-6 and 5'08? — I do not know that 
because I have not looked at the figures, but it would 
not surprise me to find differences. 

1459. It is not a question of differences. Does it sur- 
prise you or not to find that on London Transport it takes 
6^- employees to look after and operate one vehicle, 
whereas in your Tilling and Scottish Groups it only takes 
4} to 5 people? — Before I could be surprised or not at 
that figure, I should have to know a great deal more than 
I do at the moment of the particular concerns which we 
are comparing. I should like to know something about 
the amount of time the vehicles are in service every day, 
and something about the extent of the overhaul work 
which the undertakings do themselves, and also the extent 
of the work they put out on contract ; I should also like 
to know quite a number of other things. I accept that 
those two sets of figures are there, but I cannot express 
surprise, or any other feeling, about them. 

1460. Again, do you give the same answer when I 
suggest the figure for the Manchester municipal under- 
taking, in their 1952-53 Report, shows 5-04 staff per 
vehicle owned? — Again I have not the information on 
the other points which I have mentioned, and which I 
should have to have before I made a proper comparison 
between Manchester and London. 

1461. Would it make any difference to you if I told 
you that it was the fact that London occupies the proud 
position of being at the top of such comparative figures, 
by requiring more men of one sort and another per 
vehicle owned than any other road transport undertaking 
in the country? — I am sorry ; I have just told you that 
it is the same answer. Although you are going about all 
over the country, you are not telling me whether they 
are on a comparable footing. 

1462. As a corollary to that — I 'think Mr. Rippon nearly 
asked you this, but did not quite succeed in doing so — 
may I ask you : Do you know of any other transport 
undertaking in England or Scotland operating road ser- 
vices in urban and suburban districts that has the first 
'three steps of its ordinary fares for the one, two and 
three mile stages at 2d., 4d. and 6d.? — I think that is a 
question which ought to have been asked of Mr. Valentine, 
if I may say so. I do not know : I would not have the 
knowledge. 

( President ) : And therefore you do not know. 

1463. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (To. the Witness)'. 
Would it surprise you if I told you that again London 
Transport in that respect was to be found to occupy a 
unique position? — I do not think i.t would. 

1464. It would follow, would it not, that it would 
occasion you no surprise if it were found that the London 
Transport organisation was in fact the most costly in 
the country? — I do not quite follow what you mean by 
the London Transport organisation being the most costly 
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in the country ; I should need to know something about 
the respects in which it is the most costly. 

1465. Taken generally, as reflected in its working 
expenses and in the consequent fares charged to the fare- 
paying public. — I have said that I am not fully informed 
on fares. As regards working expenses, again it depends 
upon having proper comparability between the figures ; 
but I am under the impression that taking expenses per 
car mile and taking everything into account, London 
Transport is not the most expensive undertaking in the 
country. However, I am not informed as to figures of 
provincial undertakings, and in those circumstances, as 
I said before, it is extremely difficult to compare them. 

1466. Would you know anything about the supervisory 
staff considered necessary to be employed in relation to 
London road services? — I think I might know what grades 
were included. 

1467. On the figures of proportion which I think we 
were given by Mr. Valentine on the last occasion, at 
Question 3612, it appears to foe the fact that there was 
one supervisory employee to 18 drivers and conductors, 
or one supervisor to nine bus crews. Would you know 
anything about the proportion of supervisory staff to 
bus crews in other road transport undertakings of an 
urban and suburban character in the country, or not? — 
I would not. 

1468. Again, would it occasion you any surprise if you 
found that the proportion of supervisory staff to bus crews 
was very much higher in London than it was anywhere 
else in the country? — I seem to be forced again to give 
you the answer : What people are included in that 
grouping as supervisory? 

1469. Do you know what you include in your grouping 
on which Mr. Valentine’s answer was based, that there 
was one supervisor to nine bus crews? Is it road 

inspectors, depot inspectors . — Road inspectors, depot 

inspectors, and plain-clothes inspectors ; that is the main 
group of staff, biut there are depot inspectors whose job is 
not necessarily to be out supervising the buses — they have 
other jobs. 

1470. Following upon that, there is only one other 
matter about which I want to ask you a question or two. 
You described last week, not for the first time in these 
matters, the domestic accounting system that you have in 
London Transport? — Yes. 

1471. Broadly speaking, does that amount to this, that 
each one of your spending departments has to get out its 
own annual budget? — Yes. 

1472. That budget is then passed for consideration at a 
higher level ; is that right? — It then comes to my Depart- 
ment, for examination, before going forward. 

1473. To give one instance, the first budget was a 
mileage budget? — Yes. 

1474. Then there is the vehicle budget? — Yes. 

1475. Then there are the working expenses budgets? — 
Yes. 

1476. But each spending department only makes its own 
budget ; when that comes up to your department, or above, 
for checking and investigation, do you pay attention to 
what is actually spent by that budgeting department in 
the previous year? — Yes. 

1477. So that, human nature being what it is, would it 
follow that a spending department which is budgeting for 
expenditure, knowing that its budget has to be checked on 
its past expenditure, would always spend up to the limit 
of that which it had been allowed to spend? — I would not 
think that to be the case. There are quite a number of 
statistical checks on the figures, and there is, if I may say 
so, quite a great deal of common sense applied to them. 

I think we should very soon notice an attempt to spiral 
up the expenditure of the department. 

1478. Has it ever occurred to the Commission that that 
system might encourage maximum spending instead of 
cutting it down department by department? — I do not 
really see why it should encourage maximum spending at 
all. After all, you use the information about expenditure 
in the current year as some sort of guide to yourself when 
you have to budget for next year ; but you sit down and 
you work out your budget afresh, and I should not imagine 
anyone would wish to increase their budgets merely for 
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the sake of spending more money ; it does not seem to 
me to be sensible. 

1479. Your view is as given in Question No. 464, which 
was put to you in the form of a leading question : “ And 
this approved budget provides a means of continuous 
control of expenditure as the year proceeds, and a standard 
of comparison of the estimates of financial results which 
are compiled throughout the accounting year.” — Yes. 

1480. If some of the suggestions which I have been 
making to you as to the position which London occupies 
in comparison with road transport undertakings in the rest 



of the country be true, it looks perhaps as though that 
system is not working as well as it might be working?— 
I do not think that follows at all. 

( President ) : We shall adjourn now. How many more 
people are going to cross-examine Mr. James? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I shall be cross-examining Mr. James, 
Sir. 

(. President ) : What about Mr. Hallett, for Mr. Dudley 
Collard? 

(Mr. Hallett) : No, Sir ; I shall have nothing to say. 



(The Witness withdrew .) 
(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30.) 



CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings, Second Day — Wednesday, 19th May, 1954 

Page 25, Question 337, line 6 — for “ agreement ” read “ remit ” 

Page 25, Question 399 should read 339 

Page 25, Question 339, line 3 — for “ terminal documentation for ” read “ terminal, documentation,” 

Page 25, Question 359, line 3 — for “ account to ” read “ count on ” 

Page 25, Question 359, lines 4-6 — for “ particular would stop at that station, and what was involved would be a negligible 

kind of traffic. What we have ” read “ particular stopping at that station would 
involve a negligible amount of traffic. What we have ” 

Page 25, Question 361, line 7— for “ 100,000 ” read “ £100,000 ” 

Page 25, Question 364, line 7 — insert “ to the ” before “ ascertained ” 

Page 25, Question 364, line 8 — delete “ on the ” 

Page 26, Question 371, line 2 — for “ staions ” read “ stations ” 

Page 26, Question 386, line 11 — for “ for ” read “ over ” 

Page 26, Question 388, line 10 — for “ ahere ” read “ adhere ” 

Page 26, Question 391, lines 2 and 3 — for “ B ” read “ (b) ” in three places 
Page 26, Question 391, line 2 — for “ No. 2 ” read “ (ii) ” 

Page 26, Question 393, line 3 — for “ railway ” read “ British Railways ” 

Page 26, Question 399, line 5 — for “ £3 -8m.” read “ £3 -87m.” 

Page 27, Question 420, line 6 — for “ is ” read “ indicates ” 

Page 28, Question 438, line 2 — for “ £0-3m.” read “ £4- 3m.” 

Page 28, Question 439, line 1 — insert at beginning of line “ (Mr. Fay) ” 

Page 28, Question 441, line 3 — -for “ reduces ” read “ produces ” 

Page 28, Question 443, line 6 — delete “ the ” 

Page 28, Question 450— for “Philip Kevin James” read “Philip Gaved James ’’—Similar alteration to be made in 
the heading on pages 28, 29 and 30 
Page 28, Question 461, line 4 — insert a full-stop after “ same ” 

Page 38, Question 461, line 5— for “ between the 1st January and the 1st April. There have been ” read “ Between 

the 1st January and the 1st April, there have been ” 

Page 28, Question 461, line 13 — for “ those ” read “ these ” 

Page 28, Question 461, line 14 — delete “ but ” 

Page 28, Question 463, line 7 — for first “ the ” read “ that ” 

Page 28, Question 463, line 8 — for “ analysis which we use of expenditure ” read “ analysis we use an expenditure ” 

Page 29, Question 463, paragraph 3, line 9 — for “ September ” read “ December ” 

Page 29, Question 467, line 4 — for “ relate ” read “ relates ” 

Page 30, Question 492, line 7 — for “ namely ” read “ mainly ” 

Page 31, Question 516, line 9 — for “ on which ” read “ for which ” 

Page 31, Question 520, line 9 — -for “journey ” read “journeys ” 

Page 32, Question 527, line 12— for “ £500,000 ” read “ £250,000 ” 

Page 32, Question 527, line 16 — delete comma after “ 1953 ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 13— for “ You notice that when you get ” read “ You will notice that when we get ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 14 — for “ you put ” read “ we put ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 15— for “ benefit. We allow for additional receipts ” read “ benefit we allow for additional 

receipts ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 16— for “ traffic while it is new traffic in those districts, but to a ” read “ traffic. While 

it is new traffic in those districts, to a ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 17— for “ that is the population transferred ” read “ that is traffic created by the population 

transferred ” 

Page 32, Question 529, line 20, for “journeys from the inner area ” read “journeys in the inner area ” 

Page 32, Question 533, line 6— for “ of the probable proportion of” read “ probably in proportion to ” 

Page 32, Question 533, line 7 — insert a comma after “ population ” 

Page 32, Question 533, line 10 — for “ give it ” read “ correct it ” 

Page 32, Question 534, line 4 — for “ the figure ” read “ a figure ” 

Page 32, Question 536, line 5 — for “ public’s spending power ” read “ public’s surplus spending power ” 

Page 32, Question 541, lines 3-4— for “ passenger travel had increased by 16 per cent, over the passenger miles ” read 

“ passenger miles travelled and increased by 16 per cent.” 

Page 33, Question 545, line 1— for “ ‘ Z ’ year being the year starting ” read “ ‘ Z ’ year, being a year starting.” Delete 

“ 1954 ” (and comma) at end of line 
Page 33, Question 545, line 2 — insert comma after “ 1954 ” 

Page 33, Question 548, line 3 — for “ 18 ” read “ 19 ” 

Page 33, Question 554, lines 4 and 5 — delete “ introduced earlier and ” 

Page 33, Question 556, line 3 — for “ 12 ” read “ 11 ” 

Page 34, Question 560, line 1 — -for “ 19 ” read “ 15 ” 

Page 34, Question 562, line 9 — insert “ over ” after “ that ” 

Page 34, Question 564, line 4 — -for “ incorporating ” read “ comparing ” 

Page 34, Question 566, line 4 — delete semi-colon, insert “ because ” 
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Page 34, Question 566, line 4— delete full-stop after “ 9d ” and insert “ with a 3id. fare for 2 miles and a 5d. fare for 3 ” 
Page 34, Question 567, line 12— for “ at ” read “ as a ” 

Page 34, Question 567, line 14 — insert a comma after “ Area ” and delete “ is ” 

Page 34, Question 567, line 15— for “ a mile scale; it is identical ” read “ a mile scale is identical ” 

Page 34, Question 568, line 2— for “ fractions rule ” read “ fractions rule calculations ” 

Page 34 Question 568, column 2, lines 2-3 — for “ level of the British Railways fare up to nine miles, from 10 to 13 miles 

inclusive. The column 3 fares will be” read “level of the British 
Railways fare up to 9 miles. From 10 to 13 miles inclusive the column 3 
fares will be ” 

Page 34 Question 568, column 2, line 10— insert before “ the proposed London Transport scale ” the words “ the fact 

that ” 

in line 12 delete comma after “ increases ” 
in line 16 insert comma after “ miles ” 

in line 18 for “journeys of British Railways fares ” read “journeys at British 
Railways ordinary fares ” 

Page 34, Question 569, line 3— for “ present ” read “ proposed ” 

Page 34, Question 569, lines 3 and 4— for “ compared ” read “ compares ” 

Page 34, Question 569, line 5— for “ in ” read “ of” 

Page 34, Question 569, line 6— for “ of” read “ in ” 

Page 34, Question 573, line 3— delete full-stop after “ fares ” and insert question mark 

Page 34, Question 574, line 10— after “ season tickets ” insert “ for unlimited journeys, but are only ” 

Page 35, Question 575, line 4— insert after “ Is. 6d.”, “ compared with the actual minimum ” 

Page 35, Question 578, line 10— for “ and ” read “ or ” 

Page 35, Question 579, line 9— for “ that a ” read “ whether the ” 

Page 35, Question 581, line 5— after “ Id.” insert “ throughout ” 

Page 35, Question 585, line 7 — for “ 8d.” read “ 2d.” 

Page 35, Question 589, line 16 — for “ BTC 801 ” read “ BTC 807 ” . . 

Page 36, Question 593, line 11 — Insert a comma after “ you ” ; insert “ of ” after “ sequence ; for revision read 

“ revisions and delete comma at end of line. 

Page 36, Question 595, line 9— after “ rate ” insert “ only just ” 

Page 36, Question 596, line 11— for “ of” read “ or about ” 

Page 37, Question 614, line 5— delete “ addition ” 

Page 37, Question 625, line 6— for “ on ” read “ at ” 

Page 37, Question 625, line 7— for “ of” read “ in ” 

Page 37, Question 627, line 6— for “ with ” read “ for ” „ . „ 

Page 37, Question 627, line 13 — for “ equally with the scale ” read “ to equal the scale and for in read on 

Page 37’ Question 627, line 14— after “ still ” insert “ remaining ” 

Page 37, Question 627, line 24 — insert “ longer distance ” before “ traffic ” 

Page 37, Question 627, second paragraph, line 8— insert “ traffic on ” before “ London ” 

Page 37, Question 627, second paragraph, lines 10 and 11 — after “ made for ” insert “ losses in the case of 
Page 37’ Question 628, line 14 — insert “ or ” before “ wherever ” 

Page 38, Question 630, second paragraph, line 13— for “ a ” read “ the ” 

Page 38, Question 631, line 2— delete “ and 5d. ” 

Page 38, Question 631, line 3— for “ right ” read “ ride ” 

Page 38, Question 632, line 2— for “ right ” read “ ride ” 

Page 38, Question 633, second paragraph, line 1— delete “ a ” 

Page 38, Question 633, second paragraph, line 2— for “ likely ” read^ 11 liable,” 

Page 38, Question 633, second paragraph, line 5 — for “ best ” read “ worst ” 

Page 38, Question 635, line 7— after “who ” insert “ will” _ _ „ 

Page 38, Question 635, second paragraph (Mr. Harold Willis), line 5 — for “ pop read hop 
Page 38, Question 635, right-hand column, line 7 — for “ fares ” read “ traffic ” 

Page 38, Question 637— for “ (President) ” read “ (Mr. Poole) ” 

Page 38, Question 639, third paragraph, line 5 — for “ at ” read “ under ” 

Page 38, Question 640, line 5— for “ values ” read “ volume ” 

Page 38, Question 640, line 6— for “ stage ” read “ value ” 

Page 39, Question 642, line 16— for “ these ” read “ the ” 

Page 39, Question 643, line 3— for “ they ” read “ there ” 

Page 39, Question 645, line 9— for “ 15 per cent. ” read “ 16 per cent. ” 
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Examples of Day Return Tickets from Birmingham (New Street) 
Any Train — Any Day 



LCC 301 B 



B.R. 

Leaflet 



Bradshaw 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 



D.20 



Table 75 
P.475 

(1) 



Adderley Park 
Strechford 

Lea Hall 



Marston Green 



Hampton-in-Arden 



Berkswell 



Tile Hill 
Canley Halt 
Coventry 



Kenilworth 
Leamington Spa 
(Milverton) 
Leamington Spa 
(Avenue) 
Brandon 

Rugby 



D.23 



Table 76 
P.476 

( 2 ) 



Monument Lane 
Winson Green 



Smethwick 

Spon Lane 

Oldbury and B.L. 

Albion 
Dudley Port 



Dudley 

Tipton 

Coseley 



Ettingshall Road 
Wolverhampton 



Four Ashes 
Penkridge 



Stafford 



D.70 



Table 227 
P.689 

(3) 



Saltley 

Castle Bromwich 

Water Orton 
Coleshill 

Whitacre 

Shustoke 

Arley 



Stockingford 

Nuneaton 



B.H.9 



Table 261 
P.706 

(4) 



Selly Oak 
Bournville 

King’s Norton 

Northfield 



Bamt Green 



Alvechurch 



Redditch 



Single 

mileage 

(5) 



1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
7 
7 

7 

8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 
16 
18 
19 

19 

20 

23 

24 
28 

29 

29 

29 

31 



3rd class 
return 
fare 
( 6 ) 



s. d. 
4 
6 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
11 
11 

1 0 



1 8 
1 8 
1 10 
1 7 

1 9 

2 0 
2 3 
1 10 
2 6 



2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 



4 3 

4 3 

5 0 
5 0 



Per mile 
(7) 



d. 

2-00 

1- 50 

2 - 00 
1-00 
M2 

0- 90 

1 - 00 
M0 

0- 92 
100 

1- 08 

0- 93 

1 - 00 
1-07 
100 
1-06 
1-00 
1-06 
Ml 



1-00 

M0 

0-86 

0 - 95 

1 - 00 
M3 

0 - 85 

1 - 15 

0 - 96 

1 - 20 
0-81 
0-94 
0-92 

0 - 95 
Ml 

1 - 20 
1-04 
0'81 
0-86 

0-88 

0-88 
1-03 
O ' 97 



M|/(the fares in Column (6), except to Adderley Park and Winson Green, have been reduced since the last Fares Inquiry 
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LCC 302 

Examples of Reductions in Day Return Tickets from Birmingham (New Street) 





To 

(1) 


Day return fare 


To 

(4) 


Day return fare 




1953(a) 

(2) 


1954(6) 

(3) 


1953(a) 

(5) 


1954(6) 

(6) 








s. 


d. 


s. d. 




s. 


d. 


s. d. 




1 


Adderley Park 






6 


6 


Leamington Spa (Milverton) 


5 


0 


4 0 


1 


2 


Albion 




1 


8 


1 3 


Marston Green 


1 


8 


1 2 


2 


3 


Alcester 




5 


3 


3 9 


Northfield 


1 


8 


1 1 


3 


4 


Alvechurch 




3 


0 


1 10 


Nuneaton (Abbey St.) 


4 


9 


4 0 


4 


5 


Arley and Fillongley 




3 


6 


3 0 


Oldbury and Bromford Lane 


1 


5 


1 1 


5 


6 


Barnt Green 




2 


6 


1 7 


Penkridge ... 


5 


3 


4 0 


6 


7 


Berkswell and B.C. 




3 


3 


2 3 


Redditch 


3 


6 


2 2 


7 


8 


Bournville 




1 


2 


9 


Salford Priors 


6 


3 


4 3 


8 


9 


Broom Junction 




5 


9 


4 0 


Saltley 




9 


8 


9 


10 


Canley Halt 




4 


0 


2 9 


Selly Oak 




11 


8 


10 


11 


Castle Bromwich 




1 


5 


1 0 


Shustoke ... 


3 


0 


2 3 


11 


12 


Coleshill 




2 


3 


1 8 


Smethwick ... 




11 


9 


12 


13 


Coseley (Deepfields) 




2 


3 


1 8 


Spon Lane 


1 


2 


11 


13 


14 


Coventry 




4 


3 


3 0 


Stafford ... 


6 


6 


5 0 


14 


15 


Dudley 




2 


0 


1 6 


Stechford 




11 


8 


15 


16 


Dudley Port 




1 


9 


1 4 


Stockingford 


4 


3 


3 6 


16 


17 


Ettingshall Road and B. 




2 


9 


2 0 


Studley and Astwood Bank 


4 


3 


3 0 


17 


18 


Evesham 




7 


3 


5 0 


Tamworth ... 


4 


0 


2 9 


18 


19 


Four Ashes 




4 


6 


3 6 


Tile Hill 


3 


6 


2 6 


19 


20 


Hampton-in-Arden 




2 


6 


1 10 


Tipton 


2 


0 


1 7 


20 


21 


Harvington 




6 


9 


4 6 


Water Orton 


1 


9 


1 5 


21 


22 


Kingsbury 




2 


9 


2 0 


Whitacre ... 


2 


6 


1 9 


22 


23 


King’s Norton 




1 


5 


11 


Wilnecote 


3 


6 


2 6 


23 


24 


Lea Hall 




1 


2 


10 


Winson Green 




6 


6 


24 


25 


Leamington Spa (Avenue) 




5 


3 


4 3 


Wolverhampton (H.L.) 


3 


0 


2 6 


25 



(a) B.R. leaflet D13. 

0 b ) B.R. leaflets D20, D23, D70 and B.H.9. 
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Examples of the Recent Extension of Cheap Fares from Manchester 



LCC 303 













1953 


1954 




1954 




Station 








Cheap fare 
available only 
on “ any train 
after 9.30 a.m.” 


Now available 
on any train 
any day 


Single 

mileage 


Rate per 
mile 
d. 




(1) 








(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 












E.2/A 


E.382 


p. 256 
Table 122 






Oxford Road to : — • 








s. d 


s. d. 




d. 


1 


Old Trafford 








6 


6 


2 


1-5 


2 


Warwick Road 








8 


8 


3 


1-33 


3 


Stretford 








9 


9 


4 


M3 


4 


Dane Road 








11 


11 


5 


1-1 


5 


Sale 








1 0 


1 0 


6 


1-0 


6 


Brooklands 








1 0 


1 0 


6 


1-0 


7 


Timperley 








1 2 


1 2 


7 


1-0 


8 


Navigation Road 








1 3 


1 3 


8 


0-94 


9 


Altrincham 








1 3 


1 3 


8 


0-94 












E.ll/A 


E.382 


p. 563 
Table 148C 






Victoria to : — 








s . d. 


s. d. 




d. 


10 


Salford 








4 


3 


1 


1-5 


11 


Pendleton 








8 


8 


3 


1-33 


12 


Clifton Junction 








11 


1 0 


5 


1-2 


13 


Kearsley 








1 3 


1 5 


8 


1-06 


14 


Farnworlh 








1 5 


1 7 


9 


1-06 


15 


Moses Gate 








1 6 


1 8 


9 


Ml 


16 


Bolton (Trinity St.) 








1 7 


1 9 


11 


0-95 












N.513 


E.382 


p. 524A 
Table 125 






London Road to: — 








s. d. 


s. d. 




d. 


17 


Longsight 








6 


6 


2 


1-5 


18 


Levenshulme 








8 


8 


4 


1-0 


19 


Heaton Chapel 








11 


1 0 


5 


1-2 


20 


Stockport Edgeley 








1 0 


1 2 


6 


1 ■ 17 


21 


Cheadle Hulme 








1 6 


1 7 


8 


1 ■ 19 


22 


Bramhall 








1 9 


1 9 


10 


1-05 


23 


Poynton 








1 11 


2 0 


11 


1-09 


24 


Prestbury 








2 5 


2 9 


15 


1-1 


25 


Macclesfield 








2 8 


3 0 


18 


10 












E.4/A 


E.382 


p. 529 
Table 126 






London Road to : — 








s. d. 


s. d. 




d. 


26 


Stockport 










1 2 


6 


1-17 


27 


Davenport 








1 3 


1 5 


8 


1-06 


28 


Hazelgrove 








1 5 


1 7 


9 


1-05 


29 


Middlewood (Lower) 








1 9 


1 9 


11 


0-95 


30 


Disley 








1 10 


1 10 


13 


0-85 


31 


New Mills (Newton) 








2 1 


2 1 


14 


0’89 


32 


Furness Vale 








2 5 


2 5(a) 


16 


0-90 


33 


Whaley Bridge 








2 6 


2 6 


17 


0-88 


34 


Chapel-en-le-frith 








3 1 


3 1 


21 


0-88 


35 


Doveholes 








3 6 


3 6 


23 


0-91 


36 


Buxton 






• • . 


3 10 


3 10 


26 


0-88 














(a) Sundays 


















excepted 







Note — References in columns (2) and (3) are to B.R. leaflets. 
References in column 4 are to “ Bradshaw 
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LCC 304 A 

Comparison of Day Return and Cheap Evening Fares in London with Day Return (All Day Every Day) 

FARES FROM NOTTINGHAM 





From 

(1) 


To 

(2) 


Single 

mileage 

(A.B.C.) 

(3) 


Existing Day Return 


Existing Cheap 
Evening Fare 


Proposed Day 
Return Fare 


Rate per 
mile for 
equivalent 
mileage from 
Nottingham 
(LCC 301A, 
Col. 6) 

(7) 




Fare 

(BTC 806, 
Col. 5) 

(4a) 


Rate 
per mile 
(BTC 504, 
Col. 5) 
(4b) 


Fare 
(Leaflet 
CX 83) 

(5a) 


Rate 
per mile 
(calcu- 
lated) 
(5b) 


Fare 

(BTC 806, 
Col. 10) 

(6a) 


Rate 
per mile 
(BTC 804, 
Col. 5) 
(6b) 












s. 


d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


d. 


d. 




1 


Albany Park ... 


Charing 






























Cross 


13 


3 


6 


1-62 


2 6 


1-15 


3 


8 


1-69 


0-85 


1 


2 


Barnehurst 






14 


3 


8 


1-57 


2 6 


1-07 


3 


10 


1-64 


0-82 


2 


3 


Bexley 






14 


3 


8 


1-57 


2 6 


1-07 


3 


10 


1-64 


0-82 


3 


4 


Bexley Heath . . . 






13 


3 


6 


1-62 


2 6 


1-15 


3 


8 


1-69 


0-85 


4 


5 


Bromley North... 






11 


3 


0 


1-64 


2 3 


1-23 


3 


2 


1-73 


0-87 


5 


6 


Crayford 






16 


4 


2 


1-56 


3 0 


112 


4 


4 


1-63 


0-81 


6 


7 


Dartford 






17 


4 


6 


1-59 


3 0 


1-06 


4 


8 


1-65 





7 


8 


Eltham Park ... 






10 


2 


8 


1-60 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


10 


1-70 


0-90 


8 


9 


Eltham 






























(Well Hall) 






10 


2 


8 


1-60 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


10 


1-70 


0-90 


9 


10 


Falcoln Wood ... 






11 


3 


0 


1-64 


2 3 


1-23 


3 


2 


1 '73 


0-87 


10 


11 


Gravesend 






























Central 






24 


6 


2 


1-54 


4 0 


1-00 


6 


4 


1-58 





11 


12 


Mottingham . . . 






10 


2 


8 


1-60 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


10 


1-70 


0-90 


12 


13 


Petts Wood 






13 


3 


6 


1-62 


2 6 


1 • 15 


3 


8 


1-69 


0-85 


13 


14 


New Eltham . . . 






11 


3 


0 


1-64 


2 3 


1-23 


3 


2 


1-73 


0-87 


14 


15 


Orpington 






14 


3 


8 


1-57 


2 6 


1-07 


3 


10 


1-64 


0-82 


15 


16 


Plumstead 






10 


2 


8 


1-60 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


10 


1-70 


0-90 


16 


17 


Sevenoaks 






23 


6 


0 


1-57 


4 0 


1-04 


6 


2 


1-60 


0-83 


17 


18 


Sidcup 






12 


3 


2 


1-58 


2 3 


M2 


3 


4 


1-67 


0-83 


18 


19 


Sundridge Park 






11 


3 


0 


1-64 


2 3 


1-23 


3 


2 


1-73 


0-87 


19 


20 


Tonbridge 






30 


7 


8 


1-53 


5 0 


1-00 


7 


10 


1-57 





20 


21 


Tunbridge Wells 






























(Cen.) 






35 


9 


0 


1-54 


6 0 


1-03 


9 


2 


1-57 


— 


21 


22 


Welling 






12 


3 


2 


1-58 


2 3 


M2 


3 


4 


1-67 


0-79 


22 


23 


Woolwich 






























Arsenal 






10 


2 


8 


1-60 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


10 


1-70 


0-90 


23 


24 


Woolwich Dock- 






























yard 






9 


2 


6 


1-67 


2 0 


1-20 


2 


8 


1-78 


0-83 


24 


25 


Sevenoaks (Bat 






























and Ball) 


Victoria 


26 


6 


8 


1-54 


4 0 


0-92 


6 


10 


1-58 


0-88 


25 


26 


Bromley South... 




„ 


11 


3 


0 


1-64 


2 3 


1-23 


3 


2 


1-73 


0-87 


26 


27 


St. Mary Cray... 






15 


4 


0 


1-60 


2 9 


M0 


4 


2 


1-67 


0-87 


27 


28 


Swanley 




JJ 


18 


4 


8 


1-56 


3 3 


1-08 


4 


10 


1-61 


0-81 


28 
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LCC 304B 

Comparison of Ordinary Single and Day Return Fares within and outside London 





Ordinary Single Fares 


Day Return Fares 






Outside London 




Inside London 






London 






























From 




























Single 


“ Authorised ” 


















Nottingham 


Single 


Mileage 


(Existing and 
Proposed) 


Existing' 


Proposed 


Existing 


Proposed 


(c) 


Mileage 




(BTC 504) 


(BTC 804) 


(BTC 504) 


(BTC 804) 






Fare(a) 


Rate 
per mile 

G b ) 

(3) 


Fare . 


Rate 
per mile 


Fare 


Rate 
per mile 


Fare 


Rate 
per mile 


Fare 


Rate 
per mile 


Rate 
per mile 




(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(ID 


(12) 


(13) 




s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


d. 




1 


2 


2-00 


2 


2-00 


2 


2-00 


4 


2-00 


4 


2-00 





1 


2 


4 


2-00 


3i 


1-75 


4 


2-00 


7 


1-75 


8 


2-00 


— 


2 


3 


6 


2-00 


5 


1-67 


6 


2-00 


10 


1-67 


1 0 


2-00 


— 


3 


4 


7 


1-75 


7 


1-75 


7 


1-75 


1 2 


1-75 


1 2 


1-75 


M3 


4 


5 


9 


1-80 


81 


1-70 


9 


1-80 


1 5 


1-70 


1 6 


1-80 


M0 


5 


6 


11 


1-83 


10 


1-67 


11 


1-83 


1 8 


1-67 


1 10 


1-83 


0-92 


6 


7 


1 1 


1-85 


1 0 


1-71 


1 1 


1-86 


2 0 


1-71 


2 2 


1-86 


1-00 


7 


8 


1 2 


1-75 


1 1 


1-63 


1 2 


1-75 


2 2 


1-63 


2 4 


1-75 


0-94 


8 


9 


1 4 


1-40 


1 3 


1-67 


1 4 


1-78 


2 6 


1-67 


2 8 


1-78 


0-83 


9 


10 


1 6 


1-50 


1 4 


1-60 


1 5 


1-70 


2 8 


1-60 


2 10 


1-70 


0-90 


10 



Notes — 

(a) Calculated at 1 -75d. per mile grossed up in accordance with fractions rule of avoiding half-pennies. 

(b) Calculated. 

(c) Rate per mile for equivalent journey as in LCC 301 A, Col. 6. 

General Notes — 

Outside London: 

(i) Ordinary return fares outside London are at twice the single fares, i.e., TWICE COLUMN 2, and the rate per mile 

is as Column 3. 

(ii) Further examples of day return fares outside London are shown in LCC 301A and 303. 

Inside London: 

(iii) Ordinary return fares on L.T.E. are twice the single, and on London lines as in Columns 2 and 3 for Outside London. 

(iv) Day return fares are at twice the single fares. In the Proposed Fare Structure they will still be at twice the normal 

single up to 9 miles, even on the London lines. 



LCC 304C 

Comparison of existing and proposed Early Morning Return Fares within and outside London 





Outside London (a) 




London 






















Single 














Single 


Mileage 


Existing and 




Existing ( b ) 


Proposed (c) 


Mileage 




Rate per mile 












proposed 


Return fare 


Rate per mile 


Return fare 


Rate per mile 






( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


(8) 




s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 


s. d. 


d. 




1 


4 


2-00 


4 


2-00 


4 


2-00 


1 


2 


6 


1-50 


{ 6 * 


1-50 \ 

1-65 / 


8 


2-00 


2 








(road) 








3 


8 


1-33 


8 


1-33 


10 


1-67 


3 


4 


10 


1-25 


10 


1-25 


11 


1-38 


4 


5 


1 0 


1-20 


/ i o 

l 1 0 * 


1-20 \ 

1-25 / 


1 2 


1-40 


5 








(road) 










6 


1 2 


1 ■ 17 


1 2 


1 ■ 17 


1 4 


1-33 


6 


7 


1 4 


1-14 


1 4 


1 ■ 14 


1 6 


1-29 


7 


8 


1 5 


1-06 


1 5 


1-06 


1 7 


1-19 


8 


9 


1 7 


1-06 


1 7 


1-06 


1 9 


1 • 17 


9 


10 


1 8 


1-00 


1 8 


1-00 


1 10 


M0 


10 



Note: — 

(a) BTC 506, columns 7 and 13, adjusted to allow for Transport Tribunal Modification, 20th July, 1953, page 16, column 2, at 
2, 3 and 4 miles. 

C b ) BTC 506, columns 2 and 13, adjusted to allow for Transport Tribunal Modification, 20th July, 1953, page 16, column 2, at 
2, 3 and 4 miles. 

(c) BTC 806, columns 7 and 13, adjusted to allow for Transport Tribunal Modification, 20th July, 1953, page 16, column 2, at 
2, 3 and 4 miles, 
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Summary of Gross and Discounted Yields— 1953 and 1954 Schemes 





Category 

(1) 




1953 (BTC 510) 




1954 (BTC 810) 






Appendix 

(2) 


Gross 

yield 

(3) 


Discounted 

yield 

(4) 


Appendix 

(5) 


Gross 

yield 

(6) 


Discounted 

yield 

(7) 




1 


BR — London lines — ordinary and day 
returns 


A 


£ 

483,000 


£ 

435,000 


A 


£ 

320,000 


£ 

265,000 


1 


2 


LTE — Rail — ordinary and day returns 


B 


953,437 


848,305 


B 


967,761 


711,077 


2 


3 


LTE — Central Road — ordinary and day 
returns 


C 


2,843,216 


2,480,373 


C 


3,048,606 


1,780,406 


3 


4 


LTE — Country buses — ordinary and 
day returns 


C 


383,152 


343,720 


C 


362,940 


242,662 


4 


5 


LTE — Coaches— ordinary and day 
returns 


D 


131,389 


131,389 


D 


137,953 


137,953 


5 


6 


BR — London lines — early mornings . . . 


E 


390,000 


380,000 


E 


403,000 


390,000 


6 


7 


LTE — Rail — early mornings 


F 


266,368 


242,020 


F 


294,502 


267,887 


7 


8 


LTE — Central Road — early mornings 


G 


826,438 


764,386 


G 


1,066,217 


993,032 


8 


9 


LTE — Country buses — early mornings 


G 


79,054 


73,101 


G 


109,990 


101,961 


9 


10 


BR — London lines — season tickets . . . 


H 


316,000 


300,000 


H 


322,000 


300,000 


10 


11 


LTE — Rail — season tickets 


H 


137,000 


105,000 


H 


139’725 


107,278 


11 


12 


Total 




6,809,054 


6,103,294 




7,172,694 


5,297,256 


12 


13 


Discount 


£705,760 (10-4 per cent.) 


£1,875,438(26-1 pet 


cent.) 


13 



Note.— Of the total discount (£1,875,438) for the 1954 Scheme over one half (£949,011) occurs in raising the 3+d. fare to 4d. 



Comparison of Estimates of E.M. Journeys (including Backward Journeys) 



Mileage 

(1) 


Scheme 

(2) 


Fare prior 
to scheme 
(la) m 


LTE 

rail 

(4) 


Central 
road services 
(5) 


Country 

buses 

(6) 


Total 

(7) 


Scheme 

(8) 






Rail 


Road 
















s. d. 


s. d. 












— 




5 


— 


99,936 


— 


— 


99,936 


1953 






5 


— 


136,320 


— 


— 


136,320 


1954 


2 


1953 


6 


6 


19,120 








19,120 


1953 




1954 


6 


61 


4,241,680 


76,081,280 


6,558,560 


86,881,520 


1954 


3 


1953 


8 


8 


8,127,180 


82,637,280 


7,877,920 


98,642,380 


1953 




1954 


8 


8 


7,625,040 


110,728,000 


9,289,440 


127,642,480 


1954 


4 


1953 


9 


9 


8,073,066 


61,216,320 


5,835,840 


75,125,226 


1953 




1954 


10 


10 


7,854,490 


98,160,640 


8,904,000 


114,919,130 


1954 


5 


1953 


11 


11 


10,139,738 


38,277,120 


3,648,960 


52,065,818 


1953 




1954 


1 0 


1 0-1 


10,085,320 


5,155,680 


875,040 


16,116,040 


1954 


6 


1953 


1 0 


1 0 


8,939,080 


28,467,040 


2,713,760 


40,119,880 


1953 




1954 


1 2 


1 2 


8,763,052 


11,732,520 


2,396,160 


22,891,732 


1954 


7 


1953 


1 2 


1 2 


7,526,742 


15,199,680 


1,448,960 


24,175,382 


1953 




1954 


1 4 


1 4 


7,052,010 


9,351,720 


1,925,040 


18,328,770 


1954 


8 


1953 


1 3 


1 3 


6,952,096 


8,291,680 


790,400 


16,034,176 


1953 




1954 


1 5 


1 5 


6,779,520 


5,358,960 


982,680 


13,121,160 


1954 


9 


1953 


1 5 


1 5 


5,748,450 


5,251,680 


500,640 


11,500,770 


1953 




1954 


1 7 


1 7 


5,281,946 


4,529,280 


955,800 


10,767,026 


1954 


Over 9 


1953 


Over 


1 5 


17,496,168 


9,892,336 


1,007,056 


28,395,560 


1953 




1954 


Over 


1 7 


16,858,010 


4,184,400 


821,280 


21,863,690 


1954 




1953 






73,121,576 


249,233,136 


23,823,536 


346,178,248 


1953 




1954 






74,677,388 


325,282,480 


32,708,000 


432,667,868 


1954 



Sources : 1953 estimates based on tests taken in October, 1952 (BTC 505). 

1954 estimates based on tests taken in October, 1953 (BTC 805), 
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British Railways — Excluding London Lines 
(A) Passenger Journeys 



LCC 307 





Description 


1948 


1949 


1950 

(estimated) 


1951 

(estimated) 


1952 

(estimated) 




1 

2 


(a) Ordinary and Monthly Returns 


m. 

36-776 

137-455 


m. 

29-020 

101-928 


m. 

23-043 

92-389 


m. 

22-349 

90-996 


m. 


1 

2 


3 




174-231 


130-948 


115-432 


113-345 


105-694* 


3 


4 


( b ) Excursions, day experimental day, 
etc. 


65-414 


130-503 


151-011 


154-794 


172-249 


4 


5 


(c) Other reduced fares 


54-927 


46-475 


39-604 


39-320 


42-880* 


5 


6 


(if) Workmen ... 


117-072 


108-686 


108-156 


109-780 


106-313 


6 


7 


(e) Season Tickets 


129-128 


116-130 


111-646 


109-442 


105-340 


7 


8 


Totals: 


540-772 


532-742 


525-849 


526-681 


532-476 


8 



(B) Receipts 







1948 


1949 


1950 

(estimated) 


1951 

(estimated) 


1952 

(estimated) 




9 


(o) Ordinary and Monthly Return 


£m. 

11-412 


£m. 

9-953 


£m. 

8-890 


£m. 

8-622 


£m. 


9 


10 




56-995 


49-370 


44-441 


43-769 


— 


10 


11 




68-407 


59-323 


53-331 


52-391 


51-800* 


11 


12 


(Z>) Excursion day, experimental day, 


4-516 


9-161 


10-270 


10-526 


13-765* 


12 


13 


etc. 

(c) Other reduced fares 


21-768 


18-569 


16-626 


16-506 


17-788 


13 


14 


( d ) Workmen 


3-256 


3-034 


3-071 


3-115 


3-473 


14 


15 


(e) Season 


5-448 


4-818 


4-917 


4-820 


4-948 


15 


16 


Totals: 


103-395 


94-905 


88-215 


87-358 


91-774 


16 


17 


Add Clearance with LTE 


•194 


•097 


•083 


•080 


•100 


17 


18 


Grand Totals : 


103-589 


95-002 


88-298 


87-438 


91-874 


18 



Sources: 1948-1951 — BTC 312 * See footnote to BTC 601 (bulk travel, previously under “ other reduced 

1952 — ■ BTC 601 fares,” now included in ordinary). 



Comparison between Yields— “Y” Year and “Z” Year 
LTE and London Lines 



LCC 308 



Category 


“ Y” year at 
existing charges 


“ Y ” year 
discounted yield 


“ Z ” year at 
existing charges 


Actual 

yield 


Difference 
in yields 


BTC 510 
Col. 14 
(1) 


BTC 510 
Col. 15 
(2) 


BTC 810 
Col. 14 
(3) 


(Col. 3 less 
Col. 1) 
(4) 


(Col. 2 compared 
Col. 4) 

(5) 


1 . 


Ordinary, etc 


64,242,266 


4,231,730 


67,389,898 


3,147,632 


- 1,084,098 


2. 


Early morning 


11,769,481 


959,507* 


12,251,102 


481,621 


- 477,886 


3. 


Seasons 


10,775,851 


412,057 


11,746,000 


970,149 


+ 558,092 


4. 


Total 


86,787,598 


5,603,294 


91,387,000 


4,599,402 


- 1,003,892 



* Adjusted to take into account Tribunal’s decision at 2, 3 and 4 miles. 
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LCC 309B. 



Estimated Annual Revenue — London Lines 



ORDINARY and DAY RETURNS comparing estimated gross revenue for “ Y” Year with “Z” Year at existing charges 



Category 

(1) 


BTC 510A 


Total 

“ Y ” Year 
Revenue before 
discount 

(4) 


BTC 810A 
“Z” Year 
at existing 
charges 

(5) 


Difference 

(6) 


“ Y ” Year at 
existing 
charges 
(2) 


Gross yield 
(3) 






£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


1 . 


Day Return Fares 


5,708 


413 




4,645 




2. 


Ordinary Fares (excl. LTS) ... 


2,685 


— 




4,258 




3. 


Total (excl. LTS Ord.) 


8,393 


413 


8,806 


8,903 


+ 97 


4. 


LTS Ordinary 


1,300 


70 


1,370 


1,148 


- 222 


5. 


Total 


9,693 


483 


10,176 

l 


10,051 

Y ~ 


- 125 

J 



LCC 310A 



Comparison of ordinary journeys on Central Road Services and Country Buses — “ Y ” and “ Z ” years 



Existing 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 
















fares 


“ Y” year 


“ Z ” year 




“ Y ” year 


“ Z ” year 








(LCC 310B, 


(LCC 3 10C, 


Difference 


(LCC 310D, 


(LCC 510E, 




Difference 




Col. 6) 


Col. 4) 




Col. 5) 


Col. 4) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




(7) 


s. d. 
1 


179,854,560 


175,249,620 


- 4,604,940 


17,554,800 


19,509,840 


+ 


1,955,040 


H 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,339,200 


+ 


2,339,200 


2 


1,521,202,960 


1,495,453,440 


- 25,749,520 


92,860,640 


87,137,160 


— 


5,723,480 


2 i 


20,282,496 


24,471,648 


+ 4,189,152 


5,445,888 


5,736,192 


+ 


290,304 


3 


— 


3,314,400 


+ 3,312,400* 


— 


3,614,320 


+ 


3,614,320 


34 


865,745,885 


797,249,827 


- 68,496,058 


77,178,000 


68,091,497 




9,086,503 


4 


262,140 


65,280 


- 196,860 


2,925,780 


362,160 


— 


2,563,620 


4} 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,647,467 


+ 


1,647,467 


5 


297,018,144 


316,693,872 


+ 19,675,728 


29,926,224 


32,035,584 


+ 


2,109,360 


6 


— 


167,120 


+ 167,120 


— 


3,271,000 


3,271,000 


7 


159,779,560 


144,909,634 


- 14,869,926 


20,381,640 


19,217,040 





1,164,600 


84 


73,218,040 


66,895,990 


- 6,322,050 


12,630,070 


11,422,278 


_ 


1,207,792 


9 


' 


58,347 


+ 58,347 


— 


388,587 


+ 


388,587 


10 


36,011,573 


39,477,144 


+ 3,465,571 


7,476,560 


7,745,184 


+ 


268,624 


1 0 


12,312,632 


12,839,320 


+ 526,688 


4,437,251 


5,484,700 


+ 


1,047,449 


1 1 


8,067,852 


6,215,303 


- 1,852,549 


8,467,252 


2,651,428 




5,815,824 


Over 












1 1 


— 


— 


— 


1,388,308 










1 3 


3,102,394 


3,164,896 


+ 62,502 


— 


3,114,816 1 






Over 










+ 


2,813,898 


1 3 


4,951,461 


2,105,213 


- 2,846,248 


— 


1,087,390 J 


Total ... 


3,181,809,697 


3,088,331,054 


- 93,478,643 


280,672,413 


274,855,843 


- 


5,816,570 



* There is no journey at 3d. This ticket is issued together with other tickets to make up high fares. 
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Ordinary Journeys— including E.M. Backward Journeys—" Y ” Year 
Central Road Services 





Fare scale 
before 1953 
proposals 

(1) 


“ Y ” year 
passenger 
journeys at 
existing charges 
BTC 503 
(2) 


“ Y ” year 
E.M. backward 
journeys at 
ordinary fare 
BTC 505 
(3) 


Total journeys 
at ordinary 
fares 

(4) 


Fare scale 
after 1953 
proposals 
(existing fare) 

, (5) 


Total ordinary 
journeys at 
existing fares 

(6) 


1 


s. d. 
1 


179,854,560 




179,854,560 


s. d. 
1 


179,854,560 


2 




88,704,160 





88,704,160 


2 1 


3 


2 


1,432,498,800 


— 


1,432,498,800 


2 / 


1,521,202,960 


4 


21- 


20,282,496 


— 


20,282,496 


2i 


20,282,496 


5 


3 


829,555,440* 


36,136,000* 


865,691,440 


34 4 


6 


31 


54,445 


’ 54^445 


3* J 


865,745,885 


7 


4 


262,140 


— 


262,140 


4 


262,140 


8 


5 


255,699,504 


41,318,640 


297,018,144 


5 


297,018^144 


9 


6 


129,171,400 


30,608,160 


159,779,560 


7 


159^779^560 


10 


8 


54,079,480 


19,138,560 


73,218,040 


84 


73;218;040 


11 


9 


21,778,053 


14,233,520 


36,011,573 


10 


36,011,573 


12 


11 


4,712,792 


7,599,840 


12,312,632 


1 0 


12,312,632 


13 


1 0 


3,922,012 


4,145,840 


8,067,852 


1 1 


8,067,852 


14 


1 2 


476,554 


2,625,840 


3,102,394 


1 3 


3;i02;394 


15 


over 
1 2 


5,293 


4,946,168 


4,951,461 


over 
1 3 


4,951,461 




Total 


3,021,057,129 


160,752,568 


3,181,809,697 


— 


3,181,809,697 



* Total number of journeys at 3d. : 901 827 440 (BTC 503) 

Less number of return journeys transferred to early mornings (calculated from “ Y ” year receipts at ’ ’ 

existing charges £903,400 (BTC 510 Appendix C)) : ... 72,272,000 



829,555,440 



Backward journeys (ordinary journeys) will thus be 36,136,000: remaining figures in column 3 are the backward journeys at ordinary 
fares, i.e., half the number of E.M. journeys in BTC 505 (column 4). 



LCC 310C 

Total Number of Ordinary Journeys including E.M. Backward Journeys: “Z” Year: 

Central Road Services 



Fare Scale — existing 
(1) 


Passenger journeys at 
existing charges 
(BTC 803) 

(2) 


E.M. backward journeys 
at ordinary fare 
(BTC 805)* 

(3) 


Total ordinary 
journeys 

(4) 


s. d. 
1 


175,249,620 




175,249,620 


2 


1,495,453,440 


— 


1,495,453,440 


24 


24,471,648 


— 


24,471,648 


3 


3,314,400 


— 


3,341,400 


34 


759,209,187 


38,040,640 


797,249,827 


4 


65,280 


65,280 


5 


261,329,872 


55,364,000 


316,693,872 


6 


167,120 


— 


167,120 


7 


95,829,314 


49,080,320 


144,909,634 




64,318,150 


2,577,840 


66,895,990 


9 


58,347 


— 


58,347 


10 


33,610,884 


5,866,260 


39,477,144 


1 0 


8,163,460 


4,675,860 


12,839,320 


1 1 


3,535,823 


2,679,480 


6,215,303 


1 3 


900,256 


2,264,640 


3,164,896 


over 1 3 


13,013 


2,092,200 


2,105,213 


Total 


2,925,689,814 


162,641,240 


3,088,331,054 



* Figures in Column 3 are half the number of E.M. journeys shown in BTC 805 (Column 4). 
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[Continued 



Ordinary Journeys (including E.M. Backward Journeys)— “ Y ” Year— COUNTRY BUSES 



Fare Scale before 
1953 proposals 

(1) 


Passenger Journeys at 
existing charges (BTC 503) 

(2) 


E.M. backward journeys 
at Ordinary Fare* 
(BTC 505) 

(3) 


Fare Scale after 
1953 proposals 
(existing fare) 

(4) 


Total journeys at 
existing fare 

(5) 


s. d. 
1 


17,554,800 




s. d. 
1 


17,554,800 


li 


18,935,840 







2 


73,924,800 





} 2 


92,860,640 


23 


5,445,888 


— 


21 


5,445,888 


3 


73,733,120* 


3,444,880* 


3i 


77,178,000 


4 


2,925,780 


— 


4 


2,925,780 


5 


25,987,264 


3,938,960 


5 


29,926,224 


6 


17,463,720 


2,917,920 


7 


20,381^640 


8 


10,805,590 


1,824,480 


8i 


12;630;070 


9 


6,119,680 


1,356,880 


10 


7,476,560 


11 


3,712,771 


724,480 


1 0 


4,437,251 


1 0 


8,072,052 


395,200 


1 1 


8,467,252 


Over 1 0 


634,460 


753,848 


Over 1 1 


1,388,308 




265,315,765 


15,356,648 




280,672,413 



* Total number of journeys at 3d. (BTC 503) 80 622 880 

Less number of return journeys transferred to E.M. (calculated from “ Y ” year receipts at existing 
charges £86,122— BTC 510, App. C) ... . . 6,889,760 



73,733,120 

Thus backward journeys at ordinary fare will be — 3 444 ggo 

The remaining figures in column 3 are the backward E.M. journeys at ordinary fares, i.e., half to 
number of E.M. journeys in BTC 505, col. 4. 



Ordinary Journeys including E.M. Backward Journeys— “ Z ” year— Country Buses 



Fare scale existing 
(1) 


Passenger journeys at 
existing charges (BTC 803) 
(2) 


E.M. backward journeys at 
ordinary fares (BTC 505) 
(3) 


Total ordinary journeys 
(4) 


s. d. 

i 


19,509,840 




19,509,840 




2,339,200 


— 


2,339,200 


2 


87,137,160 


— 


87,137,160 




5,736,192 


— 


5,736,192 


3 


3,614,320 


— 


3,614,320 


3i 


64,812,217 


3,279,280 


68,091,497 


4 


362,160 


— 


362,160 


4i 


1,647,467 


— 


1,647,467 


5 


27,390,864 


4,644,720 


32,035,584 


6 


3,271,000 


— 


3,271,000 


7 


14,765,040 


4,452,000 


19,217,040 


8} 


10,984,758 


437,520 


11,422,278 


9 


388,587 


— 


388,587 


10 


6,547,104 


1,198,080 


7,745,184 


1 0 


4,522,180 


962,520 


5,484,700 


1 1 


2,160,088 


491,340 


2,651*428 


1 3 


2,636,916 


477,900 


3,114,816 


Over 1 3 


676,750 


410,640 


1,087,390 


Total 


258,501,843 


16,354,000 


274,855,843 



Comparison of Ordinary Fares— L.T.E. Road Services 
Passenger Charges Scheme 



Mileage 

(1) 


Pre- 

1st October, 1950 
(2) 


1950 

1st October, 1950 
(3) 


1952 

2nd March, 1952 
(4) 


1953 

16th August, 1953 
(5) 


1954 

(Proposed) 

(6) 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


1 


I2 


n 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2i 


3 


3 


3i 


4 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


5 


6 


6i 


8 


8i 


9 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


7 


8 


9 


11 


1 0 


1 1 


8 


9 


10 


1 0 


1 1 


1 2 


9 


10 


iii 


1 2 


1 3 


1 4 


10 


11 


1 1 


1 3 


1 4 


1 5 



Sources: BTC 806— 1954 draft scheme. 



BTC 506 — 1953 inquiry. 
BTC 210 — 1952 inquiry. 
AV/3 — 1950 inquiry. 
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